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“ We have a cleverly drawn picture of ‘ Berry ’ as she is called. The story is charmingly told and 
the interest in the characters kept up to the end.—Daily Telegraph. 


‘‘ This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of 
readers if its merits are made known. The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet 
are seldom described in so realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal. 
The book is also neatly bound and legibly printed, and is very convenient in size for reading either at 
home or while travelling by rail.”—Accrington Gazette. 


“ A very pretty story.”—Topical Times. 
‘* Will fully sustain and increase the reputation she has already made,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
‘It is pleasant reading, and entirely free from offence.”—The Chiel. 


‘*Contains much that is thoroughly engrossing. The love scenes are decidedly original, and the 
characters are developed with great care and discrimination. Miss Tinsley is rapidly securing popu- 
lar fayour, and ‘ Cousin Dick’ will add considerably to her literary laurels.”—England. 


‘* An excellent love story.”—Society. 


‘* Miss Lily Tinsley’s novels, besides being interesting, are wholly free from objectionable scenes. 
One can think of numbers of interesting young readers who will be very pleased with Miss Tinsley’s 
little story.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


**In *Cousia Dick’ Miss Tinsley has wisely abandoned sensational fiction, and produced a 
genuinely pathetic love story. At the commencement Dick and his little friend Berry resemble 
most of the lovers found in ordinary serial tales. But later on, when Dick has half killed himself 
while saving Berry’s life, there occur some really touching incidents. The patient spirit with which 
the unhappy young man bears his long three years of probation, the gnawing anguish of his hope 
deferred, and his little love’s tender constancy, are portrayed with much feeling. Altogether Miss 
Tinsley’s little book affords very pleasant reading.”—Jorning Post. 


“Miss Lily Tinsley is striking out a distinct line for herself—one characterised by boldness as well 
as imagination. Besides being a bright and attractive love story, * Cousin Dick’ (‘Tinsley Brothers), 
her latest effort, contains certain thrilling elements that lift the tale out of the ordinary category of 
such slight works. The chief personages stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully worked up, 
and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”— Lloyd's. 


_“ Will be appreciated by those to whom love stories are acceptable. It is a thoroughly simple 
little story, containing a pathetic account of the meeting and parting of two cousins, Beryl and Dick. 
The former is a charming little heroine, and although we are inclined to look askance at her way- 
wardness when first we meet her, it is only fair to say that her brave heart redeems all her faults, 
and'leaves Cousin Dick more in love with her at the end than he was at the beginning.” 

—Court Journal, 
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“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance,”—Atheneum, 


“The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.”— Morning Post. 


“ This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been mecently pubdlished.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 





“That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perussl of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull. 

“It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 

“ Lovers cf sensational literature will welcome it as a bcon,”"—J/astings 4 St. Leonard's 
Advertiser, 

“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature. . 
It is well written.”— Glasgow Evening News. 

“Ts an interesting story.”—Referee. 

“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wronghbt situations will fiud_plenty 
of them here .». .-Tnat Miss Tiosley can work out a plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller, and we are impelled to read the story 
ata sitting. Miss Tiusley unquestionably possesses the essential gifts of a skilful novelist.’’ 
— Topical Times, 

“The novel possesses many fascinating attractions.”— England. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


~ “Unending and unexpected complications arise at every turn. The story of the play may 

therefore be called elaborate. . . . Devil's Luck may be characterised as an olla podrida 

of conventional devices so elaborate as to produce a novel and delectable sensational melo- 

drama, full of striking situations, sympathetic appeals, and exciting scenes. . . . The 

lay was beautifully staged, and should run to crowded houses for some time to come, Miss 
Eily Tinsley and Mr. George Conquest received a hearty call after the third and last acts.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 


“Tt is a rare, but certainly no unwelcome, sight to see a fair-haired young lady of some 
sixteen or seventeen summers led across the stage in response to enthusiastic and frequent 
cries of ‘Author.’ In fact, so novel was the spectacle, and so chivalrous the audience, that 
there was a decided inclination last night to see as much as possible of Mr. George 
Conquest’s clever little partner in the weighty undertaking of the manufacture of a Surrey 
melodrama. The latest act of the collaboration, and one that is pretty safe to be free from 
unseemly strife and dissension, is that between the veteran dramatist, Mr. Conquest, and 
Miss Lily Tinsley, the daughter of a well-known London publisher. Miss Tinsley, having 
’ already won fame as a novelist, breaks fresh ground with a drama full to the brim of those 

exciting episodes which continue to be the delight of the audience. Miss Lily Tinsley and 
Mr. George Conquest responded to a call from the audience after both the third and last 
-acts,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt must suffice to say that Miss Tinsley, to whom the groundwork and greater share in 
the play are probably due, bas studied well the methods which ensure success on the 
suburban stage, and has furnished forth five acts in which incidents of an exciting kind are 
abundantly—were it not for the insatiable appetites of suburban audiences for excitement, 
we might say superabundantly—supplied. After the third and last acts Miss Lily Tinsley 
and Mr. George Conquest appeared before the curtain in response to a call from the 
audience.” —Daily News, 


* Devil’s Luck, a new drama by Miss Lily Tinsley and Mr, George Conquest, very favour- 
ably received by a crowded audience last night, is perhaps a trifle more complicated than 
Surrey dramas usually are, The piece, however, shows decided promise, and is sufficiently 
dramatic in idea to warrant Miss Lily Tinsley being encouraged to make another venture 
in the same direction. The more startling situations were last night received with 
enthusiasm, and Miss Lily Tinsley was called forward with Mr. George Conquest, both at 
the close of the third and of the last acts.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ The scenery is admirable, the ‘ set’ of the forge and cottage, shown in sections occupy- 
ing the whole width of the stage, and the ‘ transformation ’ of the Dairy Farm to the Village 
Church, being as cleverly contrived and effective as anything of the kind witnessed on this 
stage. Devil's Luck was received with much favour by an overflowing house, and as early 
as the conclusion of the third act a call was made and responded to by the pgp et 

—Sta . 


“Tts reception was never in doubt. The large audience scarcely wavered in their 
enthusiasm, and they applauded with such warmth at the conclusion of the third act that 
Mr. Conquest led forward Miss Tinsley, and the young authoress had again to bow her 
acknowledgments at the end of the play. The situations and the incidents are strong and 
well devised. . . . In conclusion, we may encourage Miss Lily Tinsley to cultivate her 
decided dramatic instinct.”—Jhe Lra. 
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IN THE RING, 
By LILY TINSLEY. 


CHaPpTerR XI. 
WHAT HAPPENED NEXT. 


At some length—for which I apologize most sincerely to my 
readers, at the same time promising for the future to try and 
prevent my pen from running away with me—lI have said that my 
hero, as by courtesy I call him, on finding that, as he expressed 
it, he had missed his turn, determined if not to wait and hope, at 
least to wait and see what would happen next. 
And what did happen was, as it is in most such cases, hardly 
what he expected. 
For the first time in his life while under an engagement—a fact 
seme which Jerry always affirmed must have been ordered by the adverse 
fates—he was disabled, that is, unable to appear as usual, much to 
the annoyance of the worthy manager, who was thus deprived of 
one of his most able assistants, the dancing lesson being accounted 
among the most attractive features of the show, which promised, 
I may say, to fulfil even the most sanguine hopes entertained of it. 
The accident, if so it may called, happened in this way. Jerry 
had owned to himself that hitherto -he had wasted (?) far more 
precious moments than was necessary, in the ante-room off the 
ring, both before and after his performance. He acknowledged 
vi that it had been wasted now, though formerly had any one so 
concen- much as suggested the idea, he would have scouted it with the 
nee, greatest indignation. Now, however, things were different to 
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what they were. For the future he determined to be merely up 
to time, though he owned to himself that he should sadly miss 
the stolen chats in which he had formerly indulged. 

“ Ah, well!” he said, when he reviewed the matter in his own 
matter-of-fact way, “if I shall miss them she won’t, so there is no 
cause for me to grumble. | I've had my chance and lost. it.” 

And.with this very sage and at the same time unselfish Tiieee of 
reasoning the matter was settled. 

This resolution, however, he .feund easier to make than to 
enforce. On the day of the opening of the show, as we have 
seen, he kept it with great determination, but on the day follow- 
ing, purely from absent-mindedness and force of habit, he made 
his way into the ante-room some time before his presence there 
was absolutely necessary. In the, tent he found Lizette, ap- 
parently none the worse, indeed to Jerry looking all the more gay 
and smiling, for her gaiety of the night before. 

She also was somewhat before her time, for the lady-rider had 
but just commenced her turn, the introduction to the public of 
her renowned steed Daystar, who, by-the-bye, had on entering 
the ring plainly shown himself to be, well, not in the best of 
moods, although he might have known from experience that 
such a display would bring him no good. Be he in a good or bad 
temper he had a spirit on his back as equally determined as 
himself, and a skilled hand on his rein which knew how'to let him 
feel his ;nistress’s power. Under these circumstances it certainly 
behoved Daystar not to attempt any little tricks on his.own 
account. 

Meanwhile in the ante-room Lizette greeted her old friend in 
her usual cheery manner, and ere long he found himself chatting 
away to her just—as he thought to himself with a, smile which 
was not all merriment—as he had done in the old, times, the 
said “old” times being separated from the “new” by one short 
month. 

Not for long, however, was he allowed to enjoy this rather 
questionable pleasure; after a few moments he heard-a step 
behind. him and knew, so keen-sighted had he become all at once, 
by the sudden light which glanced into the brown eyes, which, even 
while they. had.danced so merrily in answer to his sallies, had ever 
and anon wandered, all.unbidden by: their owner, in the direction 
of the curtained. entrance—knew only too well, that “some-one” 
was nigh. Sai 

Nor was he wrong.., 

The. young. ring-master, for ma it, was, modded, carelessly: in 
answer.to our hero's unusually hearty greeting, then greeted;his 
companion with some low words in their own tongue. 
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Jerry all of a sudden wished himself “farther,” as he phrased 
it, and was seeking about vaguely in his own mind for an excuse 
to dissolve the trio into a duet, which he knew would be more 
agreeable to all concerned, when something occurred which led to 
far more serious consequences than one would have dreamed of at 
the time. 

Feeling somewhat de trop, as he would have expressed it had 
he understood French, which he didn’t—though, to be sure, he often 
wished he understood another sort of gibberish, as he called it ina 
half angry, half joking way, and then gave himself both figuratively 
and literally speaking a good shake, accompanying the same with: 
an admonition which he had very frequently administered of late, 
relative to his not talking nonsense—as I have said, feeling, if not 
being able to express the sentiment in words, owing to his having 
received a very defective education, a fact which he had lately 
commenced to regret most sincerely, that he was not exactly 
the right man in the right place, Jerry drew gradually on one 
side with a view to making his escape altogether as soon as an 
opportunity presented itself. 

Meanwhile once more, for the second time, some words whicl 
passed between the couple at his side reached his ears, to be 
treasured up unconsciously with other little pieces of evidence 
which by-and-by he would have given worlds not to have 
possessed. 

The two spoke in English this time, so that he had no cause 
now to wish he could understand “gibberish.” After some 
inquiries as to how she felt after her gaiety of the night before, 
made with a solicitude which: the relations between the two 
seemed to warrant, the ring-master pressed some new favour upon 
Lizette, which she at first archly refused. It was only a request 
which she had often granted before, and by the young German’s 
manner it was easy to see he paid no account to her withholding 
her consent at first—he knew well that for a little while she would 
muke the prettiest show of rebellion in the world, at least so one 
onlooker called it, but in the end would surrender in the most 
childlike, innocent way possible. 

Why, twenty times already the same little farce had been acted, 
and each time with the same result. 

With a humility which no doubt to Lizette made his homage 
doubly fascinating because of his usually haughty bearing, he 
would beg permission to present her with some flowers, as though 
not willing to press his gifts unless they were acceptable, asking 
what she would like best, in order that he might be sure to please 
her. 


Lizette, little innocent that she was, would protest that he 
h2 
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should not waste his money upon her, adding all sorts of excuses 
intended to support her own argument, but as a rule only tending 
to give strength to the opposite one, because of one all-powerful 
piece of reasoning which apparently the young German was not 
too humble to accept, completely ignoring the fact that it required 
far more courage to do this than to act without permission in all 
those minor offices put together about which he expressed 
himself so diffident. 

But there, I suppose with Jerry that this far weightier matter 
had long ago been signed, sealed, and settled, and this little 
ceremony about the flowers was only one of the many little tricks 
and artifices which are used in order that the course of love may 
not be unbroken, if so tiny a break can be counted, for judging 
by the rule of contrary, no love that is “ smooth” can be “ true.” 
(I know one person who would have been very much inclined to 
doubt the truth of this statement, had any one ventured to 
suggest it to him.) 

Anyhow Lizette, as I have said, seemed to firmly believe in it, 
and the young ring-master had to use many and powerful argu- 
ments before he could gain permission to do as he wished. 

This, however, he always managed to do, and the end of it 
was, Lizette would appear at the next performance with some of 
her chosen flowers nestling in the bosom of her dress, the same 
to be carefully treasured with many others gradually becoming 
dry and withered in the faded satin case which had once con- 
tained.a sweet tribute of affection “from a friend,” as was 
notified in the lid, the said tribute being in the shape of half 
a pound or so of chocolate creams. 

On the day, therefore, of which I write, as Jerry listened half- 
unconsciously to what passed, when all else had failed to enlist 
the required permission, a low whispered remark which he did 
not catch made the warm colour flush into Lizette’s face as she 
suddenly turned her laughing gaze from that of her companion, 
her eyes seeking the floor once more to hide the treacherous 
sparkle which might have given her questioner an answer for 
which he had not yet asked—fool that he was to delay when the 
reply would have been given so willingly. 

All the response that Lizette’s lips framed was in a suddenly- 
grown shy tone, which to Jerry told the tale some one else was 
so slow in reading. 

“ Yes, yes, you may do as you wish. Indeed I am happy to let 
you. I have been longing to have some honey-suckle for ever so 
long.” (Did she know, I wonder, that in the language of flowers 
so dear to all lovers these blossoms meant the bonds of love? I 
wonder——) “Yes, I will have some honey-suckle since you will be 
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so kind. I wanted.to ask you, but I was afraid. It may be 
expensive and a trouble to get. I——” 

“ A trouble!” interrupted a low, earnest voice, yet not so low 
but that Jerry heard every word so impressively uttered.- “ Do 
you not know that I would do anything in the world for you ? 
1 would give my life for yours, and if my death——” 

At the ominous word a little white hand stole swiftly out and 
rested with a gesture of fear upon the speaker’s dark-blue-sleeved 
arm, while a pleading voice said with tell-tale haste, “ Nay, nay, 
do not speak of death. It is like parting—so sad, I——” 

Jerry dared listen to no more. Already he blamed himself for 
playing the eavesdropper, but that not without paying for it by 
more than one quickly-suppressed pang of jealousy which even 
he was not quite proof against, invulnerable as he deemed 
himself. 

As though he had been a thief caught in the act, he turned 
hastily away and would have crossed to the other side of the tent. 

As he did so loud sounds of applause announced that the then. 
going on performance was at an end. 

At the same moment the curtains over the entrance were flung 
aside; every one drew back a little to prepare for Daystar’s coming, 
which, to judge by his exit and future conduct, might not be 
exactly a quiet one—every one but some one who was so absorbed 
in completing an unfinished sentence which a fearful, loving, 
trusting heart dictated, that she paid no heed tothe danger which 
threatened herself. 

There was a shout of “ Look out!” “ Mind there!” “ Hold him 
in, Rose!” and Lizette, her words stayed on her lips, felt herself 
seized by a strong arm, which, ere she knew where she was, had 
pushed her, not roughly but firmly, against the side of the tent. 

Daystar’s entry, as had been expected, was not by any means a 
quiet one, in fact he had come with a rush, kicking and plunging 
violently in spite of the administration of a good dose of the 
whip, delivered with no light hand, one of his muscular fore-legs 
coming within dangerous proximity to the little fancy-rider’s 
unconscious form, who must of a certainty have been hurt but 
for the timely interposition of one whose ever-watchful eye saw 
the danger. 

She out of its reach, the animal plunged a second under the 
quick lashes of the whip, then, cowed and obedient, trotted hack 
into the ring, that its mistress might acknowledge the applause 
bestowed upon her. 

The grooms dropped more than one oath, in company with a 
wish of Mr. Petman’s to the effect that his rider would handle 
the fiery brute better—though I doubt if this was possible under 
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the cireumstances—and then turned in the direction of Lizette to 
see if she were hurt. 

“Tt’s all right,” in answer to their anxious inquiries, for the 
little fancy-rider was no small favourite, as I have said; “ Miss 
Hartzmann is not hurt; but I think for the future it would be 
better for one of the men to lead the horse off when it’s got its 
tempers. It isn’t safe in here.” 

It was Jerry who spoke, for it was our hero who, by this little 
incident, was able to be of service to Lizette. It was only 
a trifling service, it is true, but he who had rendered it, he was 
only her friend, he who had never asked favours of her with 
flattering humility, he who had made no verbal dedication of 
himself to her service, he, and not her chosen lover, upon whose 
lips the words still lingered, “ You know I would do anything in 
the world for you---I would give my life for yours ”—high-flown 
sentiments clad in our sober, matter-of-fact language ; yet froma 
lover’s lips surely should have had one ring, at least, of truth 
about them, but which now and long afterwards echoed in Jerry’s 
ears with a mocking earnestness which caused him many a pang. 

But he put it from his mind then, as he did every thought 
which was not exactly in favour of Lizette’s chosen—well— 
cavalier. 

The ring-master had been so intent on listening to her quaintly- 
worded remonstrance that naturally he had had no ears for 
aught else. 

It was left to Jerry to have eyes, ears, and heart too, all ready 
at a moment’s notice to do service for her he loved best in the 
world. 

And this he had not rendered without injury to himself. 

“It’s all right,” he said in answer to Lizette’s anxious inquiry, 
and then he became aware that his arm still rested round her 
waist, a fact of which a pair of keen grey eyes was also cognizant. 

With a short, dry laugh he hastily withdrew it, then, 
although he had said it was “all right,” when he was free from 
this support winced slightly, and, raising his left foot from the 
ground, stood on one leg for some moments while the ring-master 
hastily claimed Lizette’s attention ere she had time to say a 
word of thanks, a circumstance which did not escape Jerry’s 
notice, but he only smiled and called himself a fool for his pains 
to expect to be rewarded for so slight a service. 

“I believe the beast has hurt yer, Mr. Jerry,” said Smith the 
groom, after staring at him open-mouthed for some moments. 

“Well, I have been trying to find out whether he has or not 
for.the last week,” said Jerry, laughing again, but stopping short 
and wincing again. 
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Jtist then’ Mr> Petmam*came up; -and: Jerry “was bound to 
acknowledge to him'that he feared Daystar -had left him a mark 
of ‘his’ affection in the shape vf an impression ‘of this’ hoof upon 
the front 6f his left footy! -* * 

“Tm afraid I’m no good ‘for'to-day,” said urnbison, who did 
not ‘cut’a very dashing’ figure for a rescuer, as he stood looking 
with an air of ‘regret-comical ‘to behold at his disabled member. 
“It’s a mortalpity the~ beast: was in such a hurry. He might 
have waited till after my turm” 

With this very logical sentiment Mr. Petman.: heartily agreed, 
and'the lady-rider might have met a reception on her re-entrance 
to the ante-room which would have been hardly as gratifying as 
the one her vietory over her stubborn steed ‘had gained from the 
admiring audience, who fortunately did not witness the little 
contretemps already’ described; had‘ it not been that at that 
moment the manager’s presence was urgently demanded at the 
pay-box to assist in counting’the returns, a duty he resigned to 
no one. 

Fuming and grumbling ‘at the accident as though he, and rot 
our hero, were the sufferer—though at the same time in a way 
that was most flattering to Jerry’s capabilities'as employed in his 
service—the manager departed, and our disabled friend prepared 
to do the same. 

All this time Lizette was totally unaware that anything was 
amiss, so eagerly and completely did ‘the young ring-master 
claim her attention. 

He was talking rapidly to her in a low earnest tone in German, 
so that what they said Jerry could not understand, but he did not 
doubt that the incident had’ unloosened more than ever the 
lover’s willing tongue. Judging by his excited manner, this cer- 
tainly ‘seemed likely, while it was easy to see that his interest 
pleased the object of it to no small degree; though she laugh- 
ingly declared that there was no cause for fear, she was not hurt 
in the least, not noticing that if she had not suffered some one 
else had. Jerry had himself told her he was all right, and now 
Carl Hermann claimed all -her attention, and left her neither 
eyes nor ears for aught else. 

As for the third time she repeated her assurance that she was 
totally’unhurt, ‘the’ cause of the slight’ mishap, the lady-rider, 
re-entered the tent, this time with her'steed under perfect control. 

She'was-totally unaware of the mischief she had caused, and 
letting the reins hang loosely over her horse’s neck, no doubt to 
show how -perfectly fearless: she-was of the devil in him, as the 
grooms ‘called: his tempers, held: upher hand, revealing how the 
glove she wore had been:torn in her struggle for mastery. 
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She glanced round the ante-room carelessly, and then the horse 
came voluntarily to a standstill a few feet from the couple in the 
corner, who were too absorbed in each other to notice her entrance. 

Disdaining one of the grooms’ proffered help, she dismounted 
alone, stood for several moments patting Daystar, then suddenly 
turned and addressed Carl Herman, calling him by name in a 
clear, commanding voice, and beckoning him to her side. 

With an ill-suppressed gesture of impatience, and a few words 
of apology to his companion, the ring-master went towards her. 

It was only for some trivial reason she had summoned him. 
Would he see that some part of Daystar’s harness, which had been 
roughly used in the late struggle, was repaired ?—a little matter 
she might easily have placed in the hands of one of the grooms. 
But then the well-trained horse and all its belongings was of far 
too much importance to be trusted to the mercies of any one of 
the men. 

In company with many others in the ante-room Lizette turned 
and looked at the lady-rider. 

She was the same girl to whose presence as a stranger in ihe 
show on the previous day I called my reader’s attention. 

She wore the same velvet habit and beaver hat, the latter rest- 
ing on a coil of beautifully braided black hair. The former she 
drew in folds over her arm, as she played with the silver-mounted 
riding whip she held in her hand. 

Her face was flushed with her late victory, and as she bent her 
rather bold, black eyes upon Carl Hermann, there was an air of 
animation about her which made her appearance singularly 
striking. 

Lizette eyed her with a rather puzzled look on her face, and 
just at that moment Smith came up with some paltry excuse to 
claim her attention, eager as a dog to catch a crumb of kindness 
from the hand that had caressed him. 

Nor was he disappointed. Jerry, from where he stood, noted 
with pleasure how the little fancy-rider greeted him with a smile 
and a few kindly words, such as were so dear to him, and smiled 
himself to see the look of almost slavish adoration which set 
strangely upon his ugly face, and then sighed, suddenly thinking 
that even to this half imbecile this fairy of his castle had smiles 
and pleasant greetings, while his service, slight as it was, was not 
even considered worthy of notice. 

The next moment he once more called himself to order for 
grudging the poor fellow the little drop of comfort in his dreary 
life. Lizette, meanwhile, all unconscious of the war of feeling 
which was going on not a dozen yards from her, stood chatting to 
the groom. Presently her glance once more strayed across the 
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tent, and all of a sudden a look of intelligence broke across her 
face. 

At length she had discovered the key to the riddle which had 
been puzzling her, where had she seen the lady-rider before ? for 
hers was a face which was not easily forgotten. But handsome as 
it was, Lizette’s remembrance of it was by no means happy, for it 
recalled to her mind that dreary night not so very long ago when, 
worn out with her journey in the bad weather, hopeless and cheer- 
less, I first introduced her, a very forlorn-looking figure, to my 
readers—that night when my story opened, and she found her 
way into the midst of the hurry and bustle of the show, where, 
for want of a little kindliness of heart, she had met with such a 
og reception to her injuries, upon which for her depended so 
much. 

Yes, there was no mistaking it. This was the same girl whose 
ungraciousness had destroyed all hope in the tired little or 
breast, and sent her out once more in the cheerless night, which 
to her appeared no less cold and forbidding than her reception by 
those of whom she had merely asked a little information which it 
would have cost so little to have given at least with courtesy—sent 
her forth alone and cheerless until she had found one friend in 
Jerry. Surely, if she remembered the unhappiness of that night, 
this fact at least was pleasant to her memory. 

But no; it scarcely entered Lizette’s mind, for with her recog- 
nition of the stranger, a sudden thought flashed into her mind. 
There had been some one else who had not been as courteous as he 
might: the tall, well-coated fellow, who had been talking with 
such marked impressment to the strange girl. Who was he? 
Half involuntarily Lizette turned to where her lover stood, and 
saw him bow and smile in answer to some question put to him by 
the lady-rider, just as he had done on that night when Lizette’s 
timid inquiries for the manager of the show, to which she had 
been accidentally directed, had interrupted what was evidently an 
interesting téte-d-téte. 

Yes, of course, there they were again, before Lizette’s eyes, as 
on that night—talking and laughing gaily like old friends. 

As the discovery forced itself into the little German girl’s mind, 
a sudden flush mounted to her face, and whether it was that she 
was so much taken up with wondering why she had not recog- 
nized Carl Herman before, I cannot say, but Smith’s chatting 
continued unheeded in a way that made the poor fellow presently 
return to his work positively wretched, for fear he had done any- 
thing to incur his mistress’ displeasure. Meanwhile the discovery 
she had made for some moments impressed Lizette anything but 
pleasantly, but by-and-by she shook off the feeling, called herself 
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silly for having entertained it—Carl would be sure to mergreed os | 
explain his conduct: it is easy to find an excuse when so sure of 
its being readily accepted... No doubt ‘he was tired and worrfed ; 
his talk with: this young lady’ had: perhaps been only business itt 
which he did not wish ‘to be ‘interrupted, and no doubt, so ‘be? 
draggled and worn did his questioner look that he might in*the 
brief, hurried look which he took at her in the dim light of ‘the 
tent, have taken her for some-suppliant ‘for charity. 

Oh, Lizette ! Lizette !: what a foolish heart is yours to suppdse 
that before he whispered those honeyed words in your ear, your 
lover had claimed no lady’s attention save ona matter of business; 
to plead as an excuse for want of courtesy the strange thédry 
that any true gentleman should ever be tired or worried, atid 
even debase your womanly vanity so far as to admit that, utider 
any circumstances, so weary and poverty-stricken did you look 
that you were beneath his pity. Lizette! Lizette! the excuse 
you find only makes the fault all the worse: it is far more footish 
than the sudden cloud which falls over your gaiety as you watch 
those two, the stranger and: your much-excused lover, talking s 
freely. . 

For a change has come over Lizette, and while she stands ap- 
parently lost in thought—with the scene of that dreary night 
before her eyes, when one face, the smiles on which she has grown 
to live, looked on her in her wretchedness with cold unfeeling, 
and the other, which now smiles so gaily up at her lover, drove 
her away with cold, haughty words—a shadow seems to have 
fallen on all around, and Lizette shivers, she scarce knows why, as 
she waits with strange eagerness the return of her lover to her side. 

Nor was she kept long in a state of expectancy. In a few 
moments Mr. Petman bustled in, and going up to the girl, 
reprimanded her in a not too gentle manner for having caused 
the clown’s mishap. She defended herself warmly at first, in a way 
which showed that she did not share the awe in which the rest of 
the company held the hot-headed manager. 

“ By !” said one of the grooms, using an oath, the better 
to express his admiration ; “she’s a plucky one, she is. A regular 
chip of the old block, and no mistake. Did you see how she took 
it out of Daystar? and he’s no small handful to manage, I can 
tell you—gets the very devil in him at times. But she’s his match 
—aye, and more than his match. Look at the way she’s taking 
it out of the old man. My ——! if the horse has got the Old Nick 
in him, so has she. Birkett say’s she’s a perfect fury when her 
blood’s up. Not married? | Bless you, no; though I do hear’ as’ 
how she’s had more than one swell a-hanging after her in London; 
only her temper’s made ’em cut before they got the halter round 
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their necks, or in front of them, as Merry-go-round says—though 
in my Opinion it’s round his neck with t’cther end tied-to a good 
beam as’d be the most enjoyable. Not but what she’s a handsome 
girl. Look how she’s a-shrugging her shoulders:at» Mr..Herman 
behind the old man’s back. It’s quite a wonder for her to be so 
haffable ; she’s that jolly proud, asa rule, that she might be a 
duchess of Lord knows where. Talk of Daystar being a handful 
to manage, why, it'll take more than one man—even if he’s as 
well up in the work as the boss—to keep her from her tricks. 
Lord love him!» I pity the man who tries to train her. She 
won't take to the ring easy, I’m thinking. I wouldn’t like to 
have the job; she’s up to a few tricks, I'll swear. If she once set 
her mind on a thing she’d do it, you bet your life.” 

Jerry smiled to himself at the groom’s reading of the lady-rider’s 
character, which, judging from outward appearances, was certainly 
warranted. 

The words, too, reached Lizette’s ears while she assumedly 
occupied herself with chatting to Smith; and, in turning to look 
with some curiosity at the stranger, she met the gaze of Carl 
Herman as he regained her side. 

He evidently had heard what the groom had said, and his eyes 
travelled slowly from the girl to whom he had just been speaking 
to our little heroine, as she turned towards him. 

Some deep thought was evidently in his mind, for for once he did 
not respond to her smile, but turning to the groom who had spoken, 
bade him angrily go about his work. It might have been that 
the young ring-master did not choose that the fellow’s not too 
refined language should fall upon Lizette’s ears; his own ‘inborn 
sense of refinement made his speech a marked contrast to that of 
his fellows, and what was more natural than that, with the instinct 
and manners of a gentleman which he possessed, he should regret 
one he loved should have to listen to such coarse language ? 

At any rate, the tone in which he ordered the loiterer to cease 
wasting his time was none too pleasant, and, turning to Lizette, 
he once more claimed her attention with what was evidently a 
lover-like apology for having left her so long. 

Lizette, in her naive manner, declared he needed no excuse, 
and cut short his protest by asking : 

“Who is that young lady? She is new, is she not? I have 
not seen her before.” 

Carl Herman smiled in answer to the quaintly-worded question, 
and said : 

“You are right; she is new here, if by that you mean she is a 
stranger; but you have seen her before, I think. She is Mr. 
Petman’s only daughter, Rosa.” 
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“ Oh,” said Lizette, “that is why she is so frank with him. I 
envy her—not for being his daughter, but because she does not 
seem to have any fear of him. They say she has a bad temper, 
and is very proud. I see she has scarcely taken notice of any one 
but you.” 

“That is all nonsense, you will see. I will introduce you to her.” 

The lady-rider had given her horse in charge of the groom, and, 
crossing the tent, passed within a few paces of the couple. 

“No, no; not now,” said Lizette, drawing, she knew not why, 
back a little ; but the ring-master stepped forward, and, under the 
plea that she was his fellow-countrywoman, and a stranger to the 
company since the lady-rider’s last visit, presented the two girls of 
such different stamp to each other. 

The manager's daughter bowed carelessly, not to say haughtily, 
while her bold, black eyes swept the little rider from top to toe. 

*‘T don’t seem to have heard your name before,” she said ; “ but 
I fancy I have seen your face somewhere.” 

With this she passed on to where Jerry still stood on one leg, 
meditating how he should hobble to his dressing-room. 

Not too graciously she apologized for having been the cause of 
his mishap. 

“Tt is most unfortunate Daystar should have chosen to disable 
you. My father could spare any one better than a clown.” 

This was said, not as a compliment to Jerry’s value in the show, 
but as a regret that there was such a scarcity of talent in the 
company just when it was most needed. 

“If Miss Hartzmann—is that her name ?—had had her eyes open 
it need not have happened. You had better have it seen to at 
once.” 

And before Jerry could utter a word such as had risen to his 
lips in defence of his friend, with a not too graciously expressed 
hope that the injury was not so great as he thought, Miss Pet- 
man drew her habit over her arm and passed out of the ante- 
room. 

“So that is Miss Petman,” said Lizette, following her with her 
eyes. “She is is very fine—handsome is it, you say ?——but "—as 
though bound in her honesty te admit her true feelings—“I am 
sure I should not like her.” 

“Nonsense,” said Carl Herman, also taking a survey of the tall 
figure. ‘ You should not pay attention to Burton’s stable gossip. 
That fellow has an ill word for every one.” Then, more lightly, 
“ Certainly his description was not likely to impress you, but it is 
as well you should know her. She has not only much influence 
over her father, but also in town, and it is as well not to miss 
opportunities.” 
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It was a wonder to hear the rather lazy young German so 
wideawake to advantages of this sort; but Lizette was too much 
occupied with other thoughts to notice the fact. 

She was revolving in her own mind whether or no she should 
tell Carl of the true reason for her expressing her dislike so 
suddenly conceived for the manager’s handsome daughter. At 
length, though her childlike nature made her as frank with him 
as even the most ardent lover could have wished, she decided to 
let the memory of that night be buried away with the cther dark 
hours which she had known while the storm of trouble swept over 
her head. The sun shone now, why wilfully cast a shadow over 
its brightness by such a silly fancy ? 

Silly fancy—that was what Lizette called it now that her 
lover was once more by her side, his handsome face smiling down 
at her, his soft, inducing voice whispering all sorts of beautiful 
thoughts into her ear, instead of being summoned, as they had 
been, to pay demanded, not proffered, homage to the imperious 
daughter of the manager. Yes, Lizette had grown sad, and 
shivered when she had seen the two for the second time together, 
when the magic of love’s present was gone; but the moment 
that returned all shadows fled away before its brilliance, and 
little Lizette laughed at her own folly, and listened heart and 
soul to her lover's words. 

His words! 

As from his far-off corner Jerry watched the two, he wondered 
whether the lover was putting her he loved to the proof, as he 
had said; whether he had sealed his heart which had been 
won from him with that of her who had won it by that sacred 
promise which is the first step to the more sacred tie which should 
bind the two souls that beat in unison together for ever. 

Jerry wondered, and then, suddenly roused from the reverie into 
which he had fallen by a consciousness that his foot was every 
moment becoming more painful, he limped off back to his 
dressing-room, and from thence, in the garb of a rational mortal, 
to his lodgings. Here he set to work to doctor his injured foot, 
which, to tell the truth, had received no light kick from Daystar’s 
iron hoof, and already caused him considerable pain. 

* But what did that matter?” as he said to himself in his queer 
way on ascertaining the extent of the damage. “ That kick, by 
rights, belonged to the little fancy-rider ; and had he not for some 
time past wished he might have something which was hers? Now 
that he had secured what would be a lasting remembrance what 
cause had he to grumble?” 

Having comforted himself with this sage piece of reasoning, 
our hero took himself up sharp, as he called it, being ‘suddenly 
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endued with the idea that his logic sounded somewhat like 
sarcasm—a sort of cat’s play, velvet paws with hidden needles—for 
which he always expressed a most: extreme contempt, quite in 
accordance with his open, blunt character, 

Therefore, giving himself a severe rating—a habit he had 
acquired lately, and practised with a rigour. which would have done 
credit to the most devout penitent—he proceeded to do his best 
to erase this remembrance of his service to the little fancy-rider 
by the application of such remedies as would be likely to occur to 
a single man who had scarcely known a day’s illness in his life— 
a fact which spoke well for the tumbling trade, profession, calling, 
whatever name it goes by, as being conducive to general health. 

The nine-oils was.therefore called into use, being obtained from 
a most unheard of creation, which must have been invented 
especially to bestow upon him the sweeter sympathy which had 
been denied him elsewhere in the shape of a good-natured land- 
lady, who having a deeply-rooted admiration for any one and 
anything connected with the profession—her husband having 
held once upon a time the office of groom at a London circus, but 
had been since called away to fulfil a more important. office in 
a bigger show. His widow, therefore, readily gave one of his 
honoured brethren in the earthly brotherhood the solace of her 
motherly kindness in his “sore extremity.” 

She produced, therefore, with speed her sovereign remedy for 
all ills, and declaring “ as how it was the nastiest kick as ever she 
had set eyes on,” proceeded to assist our injured friend in the 
application of the said sovereign remedy, at the same time keep- 
ing up an incessant account of all the cases in which it had proved 
infallible. 

But in spite of the good old lady’s very comforting assurance, the 
nine-oils—pronounced, according to tradition, “ iles”—did not 
prove so effective in our hero’s case as the recital promised, or, 
indeed, was to be wished. 

The morning following his mishap saw Jerry again “ no good,” 
as he phrased it; indeed, such signs did his injured foot give 
forth of his retaining for some time to come Daystar’s voluntary 
proffered mark of affection that, for once, her faith shaken in her 
sovereign remedy, his worthy landlady advocated seeing a doctor. 
Jerry at first laughed at the idea, and declared a few days’ rest 
would be all the medicine he required ; but after Mr. Petman had 
paid him a visit, not of condolence, but to ascertain how matters 
were, and sworn roundly by way of sympathy, accompanying the 
same with a warning that if the clown did not put in an appear- 
ance at the show on the morrow he should have to stop his 
screw, which was rather hard lines, considering the circumstances 
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of the case, which, however, he utterly refused to take into con- 
sideration, and as the pain rather increased than abated, Jerry 
very reluctantly gave permission to let a certain “ Squills ” in the 
neighbourhood try his hand upon him. 

The result of the visit of the man of physic was to reduce our 
hero to-a state of despondency which he had never known 
before. 

The verdict to which he listened was to him the most terrible 
that could have been pronounced. 

The kick had severely injured some of the small bones of the 
foot, and unless it was allowed complete rest for some time to 
come the doctor would not say what might be the consequences. 

Quaking for fear, our hero asked how long “some time” might 
mean in doctors’ parlance. 

The answer he received completely destroyed all his hopes. 

“ Three weeks!” he ejaculated in despair, “I don’t believe I 
shall live half that time. You'll have to chain me down, doctor, 
or I shall be breaking out into a double hand-over-hander.” 

“Tf you do,” was the prompt reply, “you'd better order in a 
pair of crutches, for they’ll be what you'll want next.” 

With this dire threat the doctor departed, with the usual pro- 
mise to call at some no very distant date, and finding there was 
no help for it, Jerry proceeded to resign himself to his fate with 
the best grace he could assume. 

The news of his “doom,” as he called it, soon got abroad, and 
one by one most of the company dropped in to offer their sym- 
pathy, and in more than one case, more substantial proofs of good- 
fellowship. 

Installed in his landlady’s best front parlour, our wounded hero 
was constrained to believe that, in spite of all her protestations of 
pity, the good lady was nevertheless not ungrateful to the occasion 
for allowing her to heap favours upon one of her husband’s beloved 
profession ; installed, 1 say, in his landlady’s best front parlour, 
enthroned in truly imposing state in a huge leathern arm-chair, 
his “sick member,” as he called it, carefully disposed on a stool 
in front of him, in order, no doubt, to keep him in remembrance 
of the fact that he was “ invalided,” lest’ in a moment of forget- 
fulness he might be tempted to vent his feelings in a double 
somersault, our hero during the intervals of the performances at 
the gardens held a levée, the dignity of which caused the landlady 
to completely pulverize her domestic, who imagined she. must 
have taken leave of her senses, by donning her best high-day and 
holiday garb—a massively trimmed black silk dress and lace cap, 
which had never seen light since “ poor dear Parkins’s death.” 

“ Really,” as Jerry remarked in private to the aforesaid 
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“ slavey,” who, having a sweetheart in a Methodist chapel pew- 
opener, had been taught to look upon anything approaching to 
theatres with something short of abhorrence, and who was with 
great difficulty induced to remove from the sideboards, brackets, 
&e., the dust of ages which had accumulated upon them, because 
of the presence of our wounded hero amongst them, “really,” 
said Jerry, unaware of the meaning of the looks of askance which 
the pew-opener’s sweetheart cast upon him during the said opera- 
tion, “really one would think the old lady looked upon me as a 
special-sent messenger of Providence to provide her with a little 
enjoyment.” 

At this “heathenish” remark—vide the pew-opener—that 
worthy’s young lady was, as she put it, so “took aback” that she 
allowed the model of a Chinese god to slip from her fingers into 
the fender, where it was smashed, if not to the proverbial 
thousand pieces, at least enough to place it beyond repair even by 
the renowned 8l-ton cement; the scandalized maid-of-all-work 
literally fleeing from the chamber in horror and not a little dread 
of the wrath which would be poured on her devoted head—why 
“devoted,” I scarely know, but I believe it is the proper term to 
apply in such a case, so for the sake of logic, we will suppose it was 
devotion to her Methodist lover and his sentiments; not as my 
reader may be tempted to imagine, to a faculty which maids-of- 
all-work seem to possess of breaking, cracking, and otherwise 
damaging the most precious relics and heirlooms possessed by 
their unfortunate mistresses. 

Jerry vented his astonishment at the “slavey’s” abrupt exit by 
a long whistle, but utterly failed to ascertain the cause; then 
proceeded to rejoice over the downfall of the said little Chinese 
god, to which hideous but unoffending ornament he had taken a 
most violent and deeply-rooted antipathy, which, owing to his 
projected confinement within arm’s reach of it, bode, I fear, but 
little good to the grinning idol. 

However, thankful that he had been spared hurting his kind 
lady’s feelings by himself making away with this, her most valued 
heirloom, as she called it, the same having been presented to 
‘dear dead Parkins ” by his boss as a token of regard for his valued 
services, Jerry sympathized most heartily with the old woman 
when he found her, instead of rowing the “slavey,” wiping away 
a few regretful tears on the corner of her best black silk apron, 
so attached had she been to the shattered idol, with much more 
just cause than frequently exists for the blind devotion which 
mortals bestow on similar unworthy objects when they meet with 
a like tragic fate. 

But Jerry did not moralize thus. 
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The sight of the old woman’s tears moved him as effectually as 
the prayers of Mahomet did the mountain. 

He called himself all sorts of hard names for ever having 
entertained an evil thought of the ruined idol, declared most 
emphatically that it was the most beautiful ornament he had 
ever set eyes on, and instantly reversed his judgment when the 
good lady despondingly declared that it was the memories 
attached to it that made her value it; she knew it was ugly, but 
she liked ugly things. 

At this Jerry put on his most tragic air and swore a solemn 
oath that he knew she liked ugly things, or why had she taken 
such a fancy to him—he was ugly enough in all conscience ;—she 
had treated him like a son, and he was sure he looked on her as 
a mother, &e. 

This last piece of sentiment completely restored the old 
woman’s equanimity. She forget her grief in violently protesting 
that her lodger was by no means to be compared with her broken 
idol; indeed, Jerry was at a loss to make out whether she was 
anxious to claim for it a perfect monopoly of hideousness, or 
whether he was really the Adonis she would have made him out. 
Adonis! I doubt if the lady had ever heard of this sort of 
goddess, the mention of which I verily believe would have 
resulted in nothing short of a sky-blue fit to the pious young 
female who had brought about the destruction of the Chinese idol. 

To my reader it may seem something bordering on profanity 
to so much as mention the name in connection with Jerry, who, 
had he been aware of it, might have remarked that comparisons 
are odious, which in this case they certainly were. 

However, although our hero stoutly refused to accept even his 
landlady’s repeated assurance that he was, when in his Sunday 
best, by no means bad-looking, indeed far from being the ugliest 
lodger she had let her two-pair-back to, he was by no means 
unimpressed by her kindness to make the best of all things, 
namely, the loss of her pet ornament, his own want of good 
looks, and the accident which had thrown him on her tender 
mercies, which, to say the truth, were well deserving of the 
name, in his inmost heart—I do not know whether, like all 
possessors of secret opinions, this judgment was shared by his 
outermost organ, the distinction “inmost” implying that he 
laid claim to more than one palpitating machine—in his inmost 
heart, I say, Jerry pronounced her a brick, and emphasized his 
opinion when he was once more himself again by searching the 
town over for another Chinese idol, deterinined to purchase it no 
matter what the price, and more heroic resolve still, no matter if 
twice as ugly, if possible, than its predecessor. 
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Fortunately, however,:for his pocket and also for his powers of 
endurance, when the god of hideousness came under his vision, 
as it would have done during his stay with Mrs. Parkins, such a 
thing as he sought was not to be had for love or money; and 
though he saw what would to his mind have been an excellent 
equivalent in a Dutch doll of English manufacture which, de- 
prived of its arms and legs and subjected to a brief sojourn in 
the coal-cellar, might easily have passed for a substitute, he could 
hardly screw up his courage to the point of entering the shop to 
make the desired purchase, fearful lest he should be taken for a 
family man. Jerry was bashful on this point, while visions of 
being handed his purchase sans paper, and having to convey it 
home thus, and at any moment while thus laden stumble upon 
one of his colleagues, alarmed him to such a degree that he gave 
up the idea. 

The one, however, which next entered his head and which he 
immediately carried out was hardly so ingenious, though certainly 
more expensive. 

It consisted in purchasing for his obliging landlady a pretty 
little Dutch clock, a far more useful and ornamental way of 
evincing his gratitude, and one which delighted “poor dear 
Parkins’s ” widow to such an extent that she instantly raked up for 
the thousandth time that much disturbed man and compared his 
amany virtues with those of our hero. 

This comparison so much affected her that she quite broke down 
and sobbed over the little Dutch clock, as though it were the 
grave of her worthy husband, but after a few moments’ enjoyment 
of the luxury of tears, she dried her tears, and sat eyeing her 
lodger with a gaze which had something in it more than admira- 
tion, a something which Jerry could by no means understand—I 
am not sure that he was not somewhat alarmed by it, though why 
he hardly knew. 

It is useless for my reader to ask me to describe that look. I 
doubt if quill or steel pen, even the fluent “J,” could describe 
it, or if mortal paint brush could have justly portrayed it. 

All I will say is that it was a look of questioning, though for 
knowledge of what, Jerry could not tell, but unconsciously he 
retreated before it, going back step by step until he was at least 
fourteen paces from it. But it was useless for him to think that 
by so doing he would escape what followed. 

The good lady regarded him fixedly for several moments, then 
Suddenly gave expression in words the look which had so puzzled 
him. 

It seemed that during his daily sojourn in her little front 
parlour he had made a far greater impression upon this motherly 
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soul than he had calculated—an impression which no doubt his 
timely present as a proof of his gratitude and generosity, two of 
the most prominent traits in poor dear Parkins’ sainted character, 
had greatly increased, an impression which it seemed Mrs. 
Parkins, in spite of the memory of the dear departed, was unable 
to resist. 

In plain words, such as she used, she laid herself and all her 
earthly goods and chattels—the well-kept lodging-house which 
paid its way and left something over to lay by for a rainy day, 
and fifty pounds already saved for that occasion, at the feet of her 
favoured lodger, who, it seemed, had completely stolen away the 
remainder of her heart, and that no despicable portion as Jerry 
knew well, that she had not deposited in her first husband’s grave. 

The fact that her action might in any way seem to slight this 
ex-groom’s memory troubled her at first not a little, but after 
the first shyness she warmed to her subject and unhesitatingly, 
and certainly most pressingly, offered our hero that same gentle- 
man’s vacant place, in short asked him to be her husband. 

Surely never before was there such an absurd situation, certainly 
never before had Jerry, in all his comic experiences both in and 
out of the ring—the latter many times more really funny than 
any at which the public laughed so consumedly—been placed in 
one to beat it. 

There sat the old lady in the old leathern arm-chair, which Jerry 
called his stool of penitence, her portly figure in its neat brown 
gown, clean apron and showy cap. Of late the pious domestic 
had noted that “ missus” had taken to wearing her best things 
in the morning instead of reserving them, as every decent 
Christian should, for Sunday wear, a practice which the Methodist 
pew-opener denounced with great solemnity and many shakes of 
the head, which said plainly enough that he feared Mrs. Parkins 
was in every way likely to follow her husband to that unmention- 
able place to which he (the pew-opener, not any higher authority) 
consigned the souls of all connected with that lost body, the 
profession, and at the same time a practice which to any member 
of the male sex less endued with a sense of his own personal 
attractions, not to say vanity, might have construed into, well, a 
prologue to what followed. 

The good lady was, as I have said, seated in her leathern arm- 
chair—I should have said on the extreme edge of that seat, her 
fat hands planted firmly on each knee, her motherly bosom heaving 
with emotion, and her expansive countenance illuminated by a 
smile the benignity of which defies description. Opposite to her, 
but at the distance already described, his back firmly planted 
against the wall, his feet apart, his body bent slightly forward, his 
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hands as usual diving into the depths of his pockets, his dress 
somewhat disarranged, especially his necktie, as was usual when 
he was excited, his shoulders slightly raised, his head thrown well 
back, his hair sticking up in a most expressive, but at the same 
time unbecoming, manner on his forehead, his mouth puckered 
up into distinct preparations for a whistle of unusual shrillness, 
stood our hero, with his eyes—well, I think’it was a good thing for 
Jerry that they were so small that Mrs. Parkins was unable to 
define the expression in them. Though by trade a merry fellow 
and—which perhaps accounts for the fact—in private life well 
known for his good temper and affability, yet never before had 
Jerry felt such a violent inclination to explode with laughter 
as at the time of which I write. 

His eyes fairly danced with merriment, and it was only by 
resolutely keeping his lips in a whistling position that he was 
able at all to keep his feelings under control. 

Never before had the sense of the ludicrous struck him so 
forcibly ; the contrast between him and his “wooer,” as he 
secretly designated Mrs. Parkins, was so plainly marked, their 
positions so unsuggestive of the turn the conversation had taken— 
a fact which might have deterred any less earnest “lover” than 
the landlady—her manner so impressive and spontaneous, his own 
astonishment so perfectly uncontrollable, the whole affair, Dutch 
clock and all, so utterly absurd, that in my opinion Jerry deserved 
a medal from the Humane Society for so determinedly restraining 
giving vent to his feelings. 

No, he bound himself down by most awful threats not to laugh, 
pronouncing on his head most dire punishment if he indulged in 
‘the impulse. If he died of suffocation in the effort, he would not 
allow himself so far to forget what was due to his own dignity 
and Mrs. Parkins’s feelings as to give way to his mirth. 

For, ludicrous as it at first appeared, like most comic scenes, 
there was yet a touch in it of the pathetic, to a sense of which 
Jerry’s mind was never dull. 

It needed but one glance at Mrs. Parkins’ tear-stained, expres- 
sive countenance to know that her part at least in the scene was 
played in earnest. There was no mistaking the fact that she was 
as sincere in this strange offer as in the other kindnesses which she 
had heaped on her lodger’s head. Yes, she certainly “ meant it,” 
as Jerry said to himself, and not for worlds would he have let her 
suspect by so much as a smile that he was in any way amused. 

Laugh he certainly would have done but for the remembrance 
of that pathetic touch in the midst of all the absurdity. As it was, the 
memory of the old woman’s motherly kindness, doubly appreciated 
because he was so unused to such from fair hands; her lonely life 
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since poor dear Parkins was taken from her, leaving her to the 
tender mercies of lodgers who were not all possessed of Jerry’s 
sense of gratitude’; with no chick nor child to cheer her in the 
ruddy old age which would soon be upon her; above all, her 
evident goodness of heart, which made her wish to do something 
for one whose honesty and cheery ways had of late so enlivened 
the lodging-house, held every smile even in check, 

This was all the more apparent when, on his stammering out a 
few words, in which he expressed his sense of the,obligation she 
wished to confer upon him, but at the same time set forth as well 
as he was able his inability to comply with her request, she ac- 
cepted his assurance that it could not be, sorrowfully, but with 
calm resignation, smoothed down her apron with great care, told 
Jerry not to be bothered about her, no doubt she was a silly old 
woman, but to be sure in the morning to put on the new socks 
she had made for him. These socks he ever afterwards regarded 
with something like awe, not knowing how much of Mrs. Parkins’ 
second love-story might have been knitted in with the “three 
purl—one plain” of which they were composed, while the lady 
herself straightway set an example to all rejected lovers by 
cooking and, in company with the object of her affections, par- 
taking of such a meal of tripe and onions as made the noses of 
the less favoured lodgers turn up with envy. The matter, how- 
ever, did not end there. 

Hearing from the Methodist pew-opener’s young woman that 
the favour which was shown to him had led to the comforts of the 
other occupants of the widow’s furnished apartments being some- 
what less carefully attended to than of yore, consequent upon 
which the good lady had fallen in the esteem of several single 
gentlemen, who might, perhaps, be led to forsake her hospitable 
roof, Jerry easily "gained permission to make the best parlour the 
scene of a nice little supper in honour of his departure, to which 
every one in the house was invited. 

This supper was a complete success, and completely restored the 
equanimity of the single gentlemen, for it was impossible to be any- 
thing but on good terms with a landlady who was evidently in such 
high favour with such an eminent person as the well-known circus 
clown, whose ability to provide not only a “ jolly good supper,” but 
to entertain his guests so well, completely atoned for all past 
favours which he had received. It was truly a sight to see Mrs. 
Parkins, resplendent in the black silk, done up for the occasion 
with a large quantity of bead trimming, and wearing a cap the 
like of which had never been seen before, and the gorgeousness of 
which had the effect upon the pious domestic to inspire her with 
prophecy, under the spirit of which she predicted all sorts of evils 
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which were to befall the wearer of the pagoda-like edifice of lace, 
flowers, and ribbons, beneath which: Mrs. Parkins’ expansive coun- 
tenance beamed with so much: radiance on the guests of her 
favourite lodger, at whose right hand she was placed, and made 
the recipient of attentions such as she. had never received even 
from “ poor, dear dead Parkins.” 

The entertainment was pronounced a great success, and so far 
increased the landlady’s esteem as to make her once more revert 
to her original project for making her lodger a permanency. 

It was on the morning following the supper already spoken of, 
when Jerry stood for the last time in the little front parlour tosay 
good-bye to her. 

She bore up allright while she was fussing after his luggage, 
which she had considerably augmented by the secretion of various 
little returns for the Dutch clock in the shape of more than one 
article of wearing apparel which she herself had made, to say 
nothing of a carefully-packed hamper, into which she had emptied 
the resources of her store cupboard, such dainties as might. have 
kept a good-sized family provided for several weeks; but when at 
length she could no longer put off the fatal moment, nor refuse 
to see that Jerry held out his hand to shake hers, even then it 
seemed impossible for her to say good-bye, and all of a sud- 
den Jerry became seriously alarmed lest..he was in for a repe- 
tition of the proposal of a few days before, for the way the: old 
woman sobbed was traly heartrending. Jerry was not sure that he 
should be able to go through. the scene a second time with due 
solemnity, and entertained serious thoughts as to whether it was 
not his duty as. an Englishman and. the recipient of so much 
golden affection to accept the kindly offer, and make Mrs. Parkins 
—Mrs. Jerry. 

His refleetions, however, which began to grow somewhat painful 
owing to an honesty of -purpose and a desire to do his duty, were 
cut short by the object of them. referring certainly to her proposal, 
but in a manner very different from what he had expected. 

It seemed that the interest with which she regarded our hero, 
while losing nothing in its intensity, had undergone a complete 
transformation, and with an astonishment which hardly exceeded 
that of the former occasion, he found the widow’s affections, house, 
and money saved once more at his feet, to be his this time, not by 
union with marriage bonds, but by the acceptance of his adoption 
by the landlady. «In lieu of a husband the old woman would have 
adopted: her lover as a son, 

Ludicrous as had seemed the former project, this following it 
was doubly so. Give vent tohis merriment.Jerry felt he, must 
but: for.the-timely arrival of the milkman, and during the time 
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that the old woman was issuing orders for half a pint extra to be 
taken, he managed not only to control his features, but also to 
determine upon a course of action. 

Long association with the ring, as a rule, rendered it easy for 
him to say the right thing at the right moment, but for once he 
found himself rather short of words. 

However, as before, his rejection of her offer was firm, but 
none too fluently uttered, but he did something which was 
better than any amount of excuses, although he afterwards was at 
a loss to know how he had screwed up his courage to the sticking 
point. He first said quietly how much he thanked her for her 
kindness in this and all other matters, but he couldn’t think of 
letting her be to him anything than the best friend he had ever 
had in the world, whom he would never cease to remember with 
pleasure and gratitude, and in proof of which he would never miss 
an opportunity of paying her a visit, but he would not hear 
of there heing any ceremony in the matter which might give him, 
if in future years he chose to turn lazy (only he knew how remote 
was the possibility), a hold upon her generosity—and to bring 
this medley of fun and truth to an end, he put one arm round the 
old woman’s make-believe of a neck, and, bending down, kissed 
her heartily on the cheek. 

This salute was returned with interest, with many a “ God 
bless you, my boy,” and then, freeing himself from the motherly 
arms which held him, Jerry seized bag and other luggage, and 
made his escape down the street, looking back, however, when he 
reached the corner, to wave a last salute to the portly figure of 
Mrs. Parkins which, as she waved a very limp handkerchief, com- 
pletely blocked up the doorway, to the extreme annoyance of her 
second floor, who was just off to catch a train. 

Thus Jerry and his landlady parted to meet again, and to this 
day the little Dutch clock may be seen in the latter’s parlour. 


CuaPrer XII. 
IN SUNSHINE AND IN SHADE. 


But in relating my hero’s experiences with his landlady, of which 
sisterhood she was, I fear, the exception, not the rule, I have, I 
find, been led somewhat ahead of my story. What occurred 
meanwhile, although it is in fact the connecting link between the 
past and the future of those with whom this tale has to do, the 
detailing of it will not take very long. | _ 

I have said that during Jerry’s enforced sojourn in Mrs. Parkins’s 
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front parlour he had many visitors, and among these Lizette 
Hartzmann and Madame Petite. Through the medium of 
Smith, the former had at length become acquainted with the true 
state of the case and her share in it, and, full of contrition and 
far more gratitude than was necessary under the circumstances, 
cut short her usual chat in the ante-room on the morning following 
the accident, to pay her visit to her old friend. 

Jerry always remembered the visit with feelings of mixed 
pleasure and pain, owing to his naturally volatile nature, the 
former predominating. 

It was just after the episode of the Chinese idol, when the 
widow had somewhat recovered from her sorrow at its destruc- 
tion, that the Methodist domestic announced that a young lady 
would like to- know how he was—hoped greatly that he was better, 
and sent her bitterest sorrow that he did it through her. 

Even allowing for the retentive memory of general servants, 
Jerry fancied he recognized the wording of one whose knowledge 
of our vulgar—very vulgar in many respects—tongue was rather 
limited. 

He therefore requested Mrs. Parkins in person to take his 
answer, the time which it took him to compose the same, and the 
rather obscure meaning of it when it was composed, considerably 
puzzling his messenger, who finding her interview with the 
inquirer on the doorstep rather unsatisfactory, at length, under 
her motherly chaperonage, ushered Lizette, for she it was, into 
Jerry’s presence. 

He was a little taken aback at the honour thus conferred upon 
him, and, in spite of Mrs. Parkins’s protests, seconded with much 
impressment by his visitor, insisted upon rising to greet this 
visitor. 

Lizette, however, soon reduced him to order, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the low rocking-chair, while Mrs. Parkins 
occupied the sofa, discussing his injury with an earnestness and 
dignity which rendered her English doubly difficult to understand, 
and made Jerry indulge in a great deal of merriment at her 
expense, not all quite unaffected. 

Lizette treated his “fun-making,” as she called it, with great 
dignity, excusing it on account of his being an invalid, and com- 
pletely winning the old landlady’s heart by her pretty speech and 
ways. 

It was wonderful to see how her presence seemed to brighten 
up the little room with its prim order, old-fashioned furniture, 
and not too cheery outlook into the side street, for even though, 
as Jerry owned to himself, there was no reason now for him to 
pinch and screw, he did not rush into extravagances in the way 
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of lodgings, for which economy he was well repaid, as we have 
seen, by the pleasant company into which he fell, which even 
more luxurious rooms could not have gained him. 

But comfortable as he confessed himself to be, if, and I have 
little doubt such was the case, there had been one thing wanting, 
it was the sunshine of some one’s presence whom he loved—that 
sunshine which seemed suddenly to have found its way into the 
room with the little fancy-rider’s entrance. 

Aud while fully aware that he had lost his power to claim the 
pleasure, Jerry tried to retain possession of the brightness as long 
as he was able. 

In spite of the no slight pain which in defiance of the nine oils and 
various other soothing ointments recommended by the doctor his 
foot was causing him, he laid himself out to be extra lively, almost 
blessing the accident which gave him the privilege he would 
otherwise have been denied, and once he found himself, quite 
innocently, exaggerating even the doctor’s opinion of his injury, 
in order that he might hear again Lizette express her gratitude 
in her queerly-worded sentences, and also because a sudden hope 
had crept into his mind that perhaps she might be induced to pay 
another similar visit during his disablement, as she called it. This 


wish was by no means abated when, in response to several loud 
whispers from Mrs. Parkins, in which the words “ best teapot,” 


? 


“ greengage jam,” “ muffins,” were distinctly audible, Jane, the 
domestic already spoken of, made her appearance with all 
necessaries for a grand tea, of which Lizette could not refuse to 
partake. 

So there they were, he, she, and Mrs. Parkins, who as yet did 
not entertain in her bosom any deeper feeling for our hero than 
that honest admiration with which she regarded anything and 
everything in any way related to the profession of her poor dear, 
dear husband, sitting as cosy as possible round the little three- 
legged tea-table in the front parlour, drinking tea out of Mrs. 
Parkins’ best cups, and just as cosy as though, as Jerry remarked, 
they had been a young couple come to pay a visit to their mother- 
in-law. 

He made this remark with an air of great joviality when, 
having piled on to Lizette’s plate the last of the muffins, he con- 
tented himself with bread-and-butter, protesting that he pre- 
ferred it—a fact which any one who has ever tasted the Winkle- 
berry muffins will either put down to a great want of taste, or 
disbelieve it altogether, remembering that Lizette had a moment 
before expressed a sentiment the very reverse. 

“ Like a young couple visiting their mother-in-law !” 

The moment he had uttered this apparently harmless sentiment 
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—one which he used with great success during some rather rough 
fun in the ring—he became suddenly crimson, only by a miracle 
saving his tea-cup from emptying its contents into Mrs. Parkins’ 
lap, and succeeding in letting his bread-and-butter slip through 
his fingers to the floor. 

“ Bah!” said Lizette, laughing gaily. “It is as well I do not 
want you for my husband, since you are so clumsy as to drop 
your bread. It,” with an inquiring shrug of her shoulders, “ it 
has gone butter-side downwards, of course.” 

Mentally comparing the piece of bread to the luck which he had 
let slip in just such another way, Jerry covered his awkwardness 
by some laughing rejoinder, the fun coming from his lips, not his 
heart, and stooped to pick up the subject of his comparison. 

But in his own mind he heard his half-stifled longing for what 
could not be rebuked by that laughing voice which, all unconscious 
of the sting it contained, said, with all the naivelé which made the 
bitterness none the less great for being so hidden, “It is as well I 
do not wish you as my husband.” 

Here was an answer to his unspoken thought in words which, 
though uttered in jest, foregone actions proved none the less 
sincere. 

Jerry told himself in the hard, dry way he had lately got into 
of censuring his actions and thoughts, that the correction served 
him very well right, a conclusion which did not tend to increase 
his liveliness of manner during the meal. 

Even the fact that the piece of bread, which in fun which his 
own bitterness had turned into mockery, Lizette had decided was 
sure to have fallen butter-side downwards, was, in fact, buttered 
on both sides, did not inspire him with any idea but. that her 
excitement at entertaining two such celebrities of the town as the 
fancy-rider and himself had led Mrs. Parkins to commit such a 
piece of extravagance, not even pausing to think whether Fate, 
holding high festival also in honour of two deserving souls, might 
not be guilty of a like proceeding. 

But even though such a trivial incident made Jerry a little 
preoccupied for some time after the tea things were cleared, so 
concerned did Lizette become lest his. foot should be the cause of 
his change of manner that he had perforce to exert himself to 
please and amuse her until she rose to go. 

After tea she stationed herself at the window, and while 
chatting away in her childlike manner to Mrs. Parkins, her eyes 
wandered every now and then down the length of the street in a 
way which rather puzzled Jerry, clear-sighted as he had been to 
see through circumstances which were far more dense than this. 

He did not, however, have long to wonder, for by-and-by, as 
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the time grew near for the evening performance, Lizette rose, and 
thanking Mrs. Parkins for her kindness, donned her pretty white 
straw hat and little cashmere fichu, and said. her good-bye rather 
hurriedly. 

Jerry hobbled to the window, obviously to see her pass down 
the steps, but in reality to ascertain if some suspicions he had were 
well founded. Yes, as he thought, Lizette had been watching for 
some one who had no doubt promised to come and meet her with 
the flowers he had asked to be allowed to get her. Yes, there 
down. the street went the little figure in the silver-gray dress, the 
soft folds of which had so lately touched Jerry’s hand—Lizette’s 
step gay and buoyant as one who goes to meet pleasure—speeding, 
hurrying along to meet the young fellow who saunters along to 
meet her. 

He sees Lizette’s step grow even quicker, the two hands meet, 
and the one face look up with a wordless welcome such as he 
would have given worlds to have earned, at the handsome one 
above, and then side by side the two pass down the hot dusty 
street, no doubt forgetting all else but that they are in each 
other’s company—forgetting all else but their own happiness in 
their love. 

But ere they had gone many paces together suddenly a third 
figure overtook them—a tall girl in a well-made summer costume 
of some light cotton material, blossoming all over with flowers like 
an arbour in a pleasure garden, a costume such as the weather per- 
mitted, well made, if that means displaying a fine figure to its best 
advantage with the help of as many frills, flutings, and gatherings 
as could be crowded into one body and skirt, while lace and 
flowing ribbons, the latter of a rather bright colour, were equally 
freely distributed. A light straw hat of most becoming shape, 
trimmed with lace and feathers, long tan gloves, and a parasol 
also heavily trimmed with cheap lace, completed an ensemble 
which, if a little startling, was certainly well carried off by the 
wearer. 

This gorgeous apparition of lace, feathers, ribbons, and flowers, 
without seeming to hurry, overtook the two lovers, passed them 
as though she did not recognize them, then turned and with a 
well-acted gesture of surprise, considering the little farce already 
described, greeted the ring-master with evident impressment, his 
companion with much less so, and as she too was bound to the 
gardens, the trio turned in that direction together. 

No doubt both Lizette and her lover would gladly have dispensed 
with her company, for instead of the anticipated téte-d-téte, the 
new arrival had managed to place herself between them, and 
seeming to totally ignore the presence of one of them, addressed 
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herself with mighty vivacity to the other. Was it an omen of 
the future that while the gaily-clad manager's daughter, for she 
it was, talked and laughed gaily with the handsome young ring- 
master in the sunlight, the little fancy-rider, whose sober gray 
dress seemed suddenly to have become quakerish and plain in the 
extreme, walked along silent, and not moody, but somewhat pre- 
occupied in the shade ? 

Was it, too, an omen that that night when she entered the 
ante-room for once her lover was not waiting for her, that when 
he did come and bring her the flowers he had promised, instead 
of being the honey-suckle she had asked for they were scentless 
daffodils ? 

Ah, Jerry, Jerry, you may be quick in reading signs which 
foretell evil to yourself, but why are you so blind to that which 
throws a cloud over a life which is dearer to you than your own, a 
cloud which may one day spread over the whole horizon, obscuring 
the brightness of the once clear sky, till all at once the storm 
bursts and falls with appalling violence? Ah, you Jerry, as the 
days go by so slowly in your prison, when you would give all you 
possess to be able to drown your trouble by work, you may com- 
fort yourself with the thought that it might be the one you love 
best in the world lying here in the loneliness and pain, that you 
have saved her all this. How are you to know that in the days 
to come she whom you saved from Daystar’s upraised foot, paying 
yourself the penalty of a relentless will, will say to you in deeds 
if not in words, that it would have been doing better service to 
her to have let her been stricken down by those iron hoofs dead 
at your feet, than left her to have her life slowly trodden out of 
her by the no less cruel feet of a foe from which even your love 
could not save her ? 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREEN SPECTRE. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


AN eagle sees a battered hat and a tattered coat hanging upon a 
pole. The scarecrow that fails to frighten sparrows seems to 
terrify the King of the Air. The majestic bird, so mighty in 
strength and courage, appears to be spellbound and, as it were, 
enfeebled by a craven fear. The eyes that gaze steadily at the 
fierce and unclouded light of the noontide sun are drooping, as 
the eagle, with its wings faintly flapping, grovels on the ground 
before the suspended cast-off garments. 

A laughable scene. Also very pitiable. Being scared by scare- 
crows is a weakness from which humanity is not exempt, and is by 
no means evidence of general timidity. The bravest boy of the 
village is affrighted by the hobgoblin story told in the twilight. 
The sailor who is not dismayed by the awful terrors of the deep 
waters, who is self-possessed in the hour of storm and shipwreck, 
has a dread of superstitions that even the most cowardly land- 
lubber holds in merited contempt. The hero of the battle-field 
has a pallid face and quaking limbs because in the moonlight he 
sees a joking girl arrayed in a white sheet. As it is with individuals 
so it is with nations; and a gallant people, that has by its valour 
won empire, is sometimes ridiculously and also pitiably scare- 
crowed. 

A metaphor is frequently misleading because it is in most cases 
only partly applicable. For the English people to seem utterly 
confounded, and even distracted and alarmed, by the apparition of 
the Green Spectre of Irish sedition or rebellion, is a more absurd 
spectacle than the eagle terrified by the old-clothes scarecrow. 
But the Green Spectre is more than a mere scarecrow, since 
those who perform with it have out of deference to it been per- 
mitted to acquire a considerable power. Nor is the English 
people really like a fear-stricken bird. There is no genuine and 
actual alarm anent the Green Spectre; that is to say no absolute 
apprehension that at length the Green Spectre will disintegrate 
and destroy the British Empire. But the spell of the spectral 
scarecrow causes a sort of superficial and wavering timidity; and 
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that is a position fraught with the peril of national calamity. 
Suddenly the perplexity and half timidity may become a real 
alarm, and the nation may resolve that the moment has arrived 
when the safety, honour, and welfare of the Empire require that 
the flame of rebellion shall be quenched by the blood of traitors. 
The English people is very slow to unsheath the sword, but rather 
ruthless in the use thereof when it is drawn. Perhaps it would 
be better to have much less of the toleration that fosters the 
growth of treason by toying with it until bloodshed is rendered 
inevitable, even as sometimes a foreign war is made inevitable 
by enduring foreign menace until the foreign Government com- 
mits a hostile act under the impression that British forbearance 
is due to helpless weakness. We laugh at the Irishman who drags 
his coat on the ground that some one may tread on the tail of it 
and so afford an excuse for a skull-cracking fight. The English 
people, though quite unconsciously, play the same game. Civil 
war in Ireland would be a dire catastrophe; and yet if it becomes 
needful, or seemingly needful, for the defence of the integrity of 
the Empire the sword will be drawn and the soil will be reddened 
not only with the blood of filibusters, pirates, and traitors, but also 
with the blood of their dupes. Like causes produce like effects, and 
that dire catastrophe would only be a repetition of what happened 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century. Alas, how vain, 
almost always vain, are the forewarnings of history. We are 
charmed by the Muse of History as we are by the Muse of Fiction, 
but unhappily seldom more instructed. Every generation, when 
not taught by the record of the past, has to buy its own ex- 
perience, and the price paid is much loss of happiness, much 
treasure, and generally much blood. The drama of the Green 
Spectre now being performed is only a renamed and modernized 
version of the drama of the Irish Rebellion that was played 
nearly a century ago. Any day the spell may be changed into 
panic, and then a sad and sanguinary chapter would be added to 
the History of England. Spell was nearly being changed to panic 
by the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. A 
less ghastly incident might now cause the unsheathing of the 
sword, for there are indications that the toleration of the nation 
is becoming so strained that it may be somewhat easily snapped. 
Let us for a moment revert to the eagle and scarecrow view of 
the situation. Is it not annoying, grotesque, and surely deplor- 
able for the English people to be so seemingly fluttered and fear- 
stricken by the Green Spectre as to allow it to almost paralyze 
Parliament; to well nigh put an end to Government by Party and 
so to involve it in the danger of that most disastrous of all tyran- 
nies, Government by Faction ; to injuriously affect the industrial 
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and commercial, as well as the political interests of the nation ? 
The exact number of the so-called Nationalists cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but it would be absurd to suppose that a majority of those 
who voted for Nationalist candidates at the General Election are 
Nationalists. The de facto ruling Power under any circumstances 
commands an immense number of votes, merely on account of its 
being the ruling Power. In the last days of the French Empire 
an immense majority voted for it; and yet a few months after- 
wards an immense majority of the nation was apparently anti- 
Imperialist. Still more potent is the de facto ruling Power for 
obtaining ostensible support when it is a Terrorist Power, and the 
National League rules by terrorism. Many, too, must have voted 
for Nationalist candidates, not approving of the so-called National- 
ism, but hoping that the demonstration might bring about a 
further spoliation of the landowners. Probably the real Nation- 
alists are to be counted not by hundreds of thousands, not even 
by tens of thousands, but only by thousands. But let us assume, 
though it is a monstrously ridiculous assumption, that two 
millions of the population are Nationalists. What then? Taking 
the total population of the Empire, it is two millions to about two 
hundred and fifty millions, and are the two millions to have their 
way in respect to the dismemberment of the central domain of the 
Empire? But, confining our attention to the United Kingdom, 
why should thirty-four millions be in any degree swayed by the 
waywardness of two millions misled by foreign filibusterers and 
by leaders who accept foreign gold to carry on warfare against the 
peace and prosperity of the nation? It has been suggested that 
the eye of the horse magnifies, and that therefore it submits to 
man because man appears to it so much larger than he really is. 
ILas it not hitherto been a characteristic of the English people to 
act as if their sight diminished the number of a hostile force ? 
We were a much smaller nation when we grappled with and con- 
quered the conqueror of the Continent. But to boldly face odds, 
not to be deterred by mere numerical superiority, is the only way 
to win and to hold empire. Yet the people, which in India rules 
two hundred millions of Asiatics, now appears to be scared by two 
millions of so-called Nationalists. Two millions! No, not two 
millions. Probably not twenty thousand. 

But the Green Spectre now represents. a power that has to be 
reckoned. with, a power that has rapidly grown, and that may 
continue to grow until it is so powerful that the supreme force of 
the State will have to overthrow it. What is the power behind 
the scarecrow? It is a power conferred by the peculiar sentimen- 
tality and the political supineness of the nation, and fostered by the 
peculiar policy of English statesmen. 
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Suppose that England burnt her ships of war, disbanded her 
army, destroyed every weapon in the country, then fifty thousand 
foreign soldiers, Germans, French, or Russians, could conquer the 
United Kingdom, and easily maintain possession, especially if the 
English people resolved never again to use cannon, rifle, sword, 
bayonet, or armed vessel, but to trust solely to argument and to 
citations of the law to contend against physical violence. That is 
analogous to the position of the nation in regard to Nationalism. 
The National League does not heed the restraints of the Con- 
stitution which it seeks to destroy, and yet England deals 
constitutionally with the League. There has been a Coercion 
Act and there are armed forces in Ireland, but they only interfere 
when there are certain extreme violations of the law. Practically 
the League is an armed force, and the Government it assails is 
unarmed. It is a foe carrying on war and yet the authority it 
assails does not proclaim martial law. The weapons of the 
National League are gun, dagger, and dynamite, and the Execu- 
tive it attacks has its hands tied with constitutional and municipal 
law red tape, and its weapons are pieces of parchment. No 
wonder that the National League has so far, been so far trium- 
phant. 

The National League is a hostile force operating in Ireland and 
having its base in America. No one can imagine that the League 
would be powerful, or even that it would still exist but for the sup- 
ply of the sinews of war it receives from the United States. If 
cruisers were fitted out and despatched from United States ports 
the Washington Government would interfere to punish and prevent 
such a gross violation of the law. Some are of opinion that it 
should now interfere and not allow any of its citizens to aida 
movement hostile to a Government with which the United States 
is on friendly terms. But the Washington Government is not 
called upon to go out of its way to do for us what we could, if we 
chose, very well do for ourselves. The Law of Nations does not 
confer a right on the citizens of any country to interfere with the 
Government of any foreign country, and therefore the English 
Government is fully authorized by the Law of Nations to adopt 
any measures that are required toprevent United States filibusterers 
and United States money coming to Ireland to stir up strife. If 
that were done the power represented by the Green Spectre would 
be forthwith reduced to comparative insignificance. At present a 
hostile force supplied from a foreign country with the sinews of 
war is treated as a constitutional organization. 

Boycotting is permitted, and that involves the utter defiance of 
law, and is one of the most effective and most, formidable weapons 
in the armoury of lawless terrorism. It has been the tendency of 
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modern English legislation to limit the application of the law 
against conspiracy so as to permit men to combine to do what is 
not in itself unlawful, provided they do not interfere with the 
lawful liberty and rights of others. If boycotting meant merely 
a voluntary association of men who agreed that they would not 
take a farm from which a tenant had been evicted, or to work for 
a farmer who did not conform to the rules of the boycotters, it would 
be a sufficiently dangerous system because all combinations are 
apt in practice to exceed the limits of their lawful rights. But 
boycotting is a very different system. It is a combination to 
prevent any persons taking farms from which tenants have been 
evicted, necessarily in due course of law, to prevent the sale of 
the produce of such farms, and even to prevent proscribed persons 
from procuring labour or purchasing food. The objects of boy- 
cotting are avowed, and wherever there is a boycotting Power, 
it will be the de facto dominant Power; and the rule of 
Terrorism will be supreme. If boycotting were not tolerated, even 
though the receiving of foreign aid were tolerated, the power 
represented by the Green Spectre would be comparatively insig- 
nificant. It is the toleration of both, of the flagrant violation 
of the Law of Nations and the not less flagrant violation of the 
very essence of municipal law, that makes the power repre- 
sented by the Green Spectre really formidable. But be it observed 
it is a power that has been established and developed and still 
exists solely by the permission of the nation. 

So resolved has the nation been to treat the hostile force that 
is supplied with the sinews of war from a foreign country as a 
constitutional organization, that it is permitted to appear in Parlia- 
ment. Whether the franchise be a privilege or a right it ought 
to be used for a well defined purpose, viz., for electing men who 
in the House of Commons will assist in the business of legislation 
and government for the nation and the Empire. Yet eighty-five 
constituencies in Ireland have elected men who are pledged to 
use their power in Parliament to carry out the view of the 
National League, that is, to put an end to the union between 
Ireland and the other part of the United Kingdom. Ought 
such an abuse of the electoral privilege or right to be 
endured ? 

That question has to be asked with bated breath, for it may 
offend a weakness, not an ignoble weakness, of the English people. 
The deep-rooted respect for constitutional names and forms is 
generally commendable, but it would be well to draw the line at 
tolerating violations of the Constitution under the guise of con- 
stitutional names and forms. It is lawful for a surgeon in the 
discharge of surgical duty to wound and cut human flesh with 
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his surgical knife ; but surely to maliciously wound a man would 
not be less unlawful because it was done with a knife that may 
under certain circumstances be lawfully used to cut human flesh. 
Parliament, Press; and Platform are constitutional agencies for the 
discussion and promotion of lawful political objects ; but ought un- 
lawful conduct to be tolerated because such constitutional agencies 
as Parliament, Press, and Platform are used? Eighty-five men 
are received in the House of Commons on the assumption that 
they are representatives chosen by eighty-five free and independent 
constituencies. As a matter of fact they are the delegates of the 
National League. If the nation chooses to tolerate such a sham 
it ought not to be in the least surprised that the Green Spectre 
represents the predominant power in Ireland. 

The toleration of the Green Spectre, or rather of the hostile 
force it represents, is principally due to a vague idea that though 
the dissolution of the union cannot be granted it would be tyran- 
nical to prohibit the agitation, that there is a sort of moral right 
to ask for the political change that cannot be allowed. The pro- 
proposition that any people anywhere and at any time has a moral 
right to rebel against the existing Government is a very disputable 
proposition, but even if it were true it is not applicable to Ireland. 
No one will affirm that any part of a people anywhere has at any 
time a right to rebel against the existing Government. The only 
justification for a part of a people rebelling is the inability to 
obtain by constitutional means the redress of most grievous grie- 
vances. Now, the people of Ireland are not a separate people but 
a part of the people of the United Kingdom, not by Act of Par- 
liament but by facts independent of all legislation. There is the 
geographical affinity. For all practical purposes Ireland is as near 
to London as is Scotland, and that is more emphatically the case 
since steam locomotion has virtually bridged the Channel and made 
intercommunication between the two islands not only speedy but 
also certain irrespective of wind and weather. Practically an 
independent Ireland would not be less objectionable than an in- 
dependent Scotland. The inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland 
speak the same language, and for eight centuries the two islands 
have been politically united. The people of Ireland are not at all 
in the position of the Hungarians or the Poles. They are not 
affiliated with, or held in subjection by, an alien race. They are 
in all respects a part of the people of the United Kingdom. They 
have therefore no more natural or race right to demand separation 
from the rest of the United Kingdom than have the inhabitants 
of Scotland, or of Wales, or of Yorkshire. 

But do the Irish suffer grievous grievances, for which they have 
vainly sought to obtain redress? Much has been said and written 
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about the past treatment of Ireland, and English statesmen have 
been ready to admit that the Irish had to endure the yoke of an 
oppressive rule. Some day an impartial historian may show that 
England is not nearly so much in fault as is alleged, and that the 
conduct of a section of the Irish excused, and indeed compelled, 
resort to a coercive rule. But it is needless to here discuss the 
past. What of the present? Have the Irish any grievances to 
complain of? Not one. They are not overtaxed, but rather 
undertaxed. Their share of representation in Parliament is in 
excess of their proportion of population. They have the same 
civil and religious liberty that is enjoyed by their fellow subjects 
in Great Britain. They are not debarred from a full share of the 
Imperial service. In every State department there are Irishmen, 
and they are justly esteemed for their intelligence and trust- 
worthiness. Some of the highest offices in the State have been 
and are held by Irishmen. Irish labour finds ready employment 
in Great Britain. In society Irish ladies and gentlemen occupy a 
prominent position, and their grace and brilliancy are warmly 
appreciated. No, there is not any grievance of any kind to excuse 
the movement for separation; and the Green Spectre would be 
inexplicable if we did not know that the hostile force it represents 
gets its sinews of war, its gold, as well as its inception, from a 
foreign country. Get rid of the foreign hostile element and the 
Green Spectre would disappear. 

But it is to be observed that the government of the United 
Kingdom has been of a character to foster the idea that the Irish 
are fundamentally a separate people. For example, why have a 
Vice-Regal Court in Dublin any more than a Vice-Regal Court in 
Edinburgh? A separate local executive for Ireland was perhaps 
expedient when communication with London was less speedy and 
less certain, but even then it would probably have been better to 
have dispensed with a Viceroy. The Vice-Regal Court has been 
denounced as a badge of conquest, but in reality it suggests that 
in some sense and degree the Irish are a separate people, and that 
is a very mischievous fallacy and delusion. 

The policy of Mr. Gladstone has incidentally encouraged the 
false notion that the Irish are a separate people. A Protestant 
State Church in a country of which the majority of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, is an undesirable anomaly; but if Great 
Britain and Ireland are one kingdom, inhabited by one people, 
it was not a valid reason for disestablishment because in the 
locality called Ireland there happened to be a majority of Roman 
Catholics. However, statesmen have to look at all the facts, and 
perhaps it was a grievance, though a sentimental one, to have a 
Protestant State Church in what may be described as the -Roman 
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Catholic division of the kingdom; but still the main argument 
for disestablishment did accord-with the false notion, that the 
Irish are a separate people. No political benefit has yet ensued 
from the disestablishment of the State Church. _ When there is 
religious liberty, ecclesiastical arrangements and changes do not 
have much political effect. It might have been theoretically 
right to disestablish the State Church in Ireland, but it was a 
mistake to assume that it would greatly or immediately improve 
the political’situation. So far it has done no good in that direc- 
tion. Since the Irish Church Act became law, the political posi- 
tion has become rapidly worse, and assuredly the Nationalists 
would not have had a larger vote at the recent General Election if 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland had still been a State 
Institution. It is too abundantly clear that so far the disestab- 
lishment has done no good from a political point of view, and 
perhaps it has for a while done some harm, because the main 
argument for the measure suggested the concurrence of English 
statesmen and of the Parliament in the false and mischievous 
assumption that the Irish are not a homogeneous part of 
the people of the United Kingdom, but an inherently separate 
people. 

Still more emphatically was the idea embodied in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s land legislation. The Irish Land Act was an avowed con- 
cession to agitation, carried on by the separatists, and was recom- 
mended as a remedy for discontent. What is the salient feature 
of that legislation ? An interference with the rights and condi- 
tions of property ; but it was declared to be applicable to Ireland, 
but not to Great Britain. The fundamental principles, the 
essential elements of political economy, that were of vital conse- 
quence in Great Britain were to be ignored in Ireland. In Ireland 
the law of status was to be substituted for law of contract; the 
principle of progress was to be set aside for the non-progressive 
system of status fixity. Was not that treating the Irish as if 
they were a separate people—an utterly dissimilar, and funda- 
mentally and inherently separate people? If there were such 
dissimilarity, assimilation would be impossible, and the Irish 
people would have to be independent, or be governed as a con- 
quered and ever alien people. 

We know there is no such dissimilarity, and that there has 
been and is assimilation between the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and the inhabitants of Ireland, for they speak the same language, 
conjointly carry on the government of the Empire, and are socially 
associated. The averment that the Irish are a separate people 
is false, but the policy of English statesmen has given countenance 
to the truthless and evil-fraught assumption. 
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Let us be no longer scared in any degree by the Green Spectre, 
but deal effectively with the hostile force it represents. Mani- 
festly, such a concession to the separatist demand as the setting 
up of an Irish Parliament will not weaken but greatly strengthen 
the foe to our civil peace, prosperity, and progress. Local self- 
government is quite another matter, but there should be no more 
of it in Ireland than in Great Britain, and an Irish Parliament 
would be virtually a Parliament even if it were called a National 
Council or the Dublin Vestry. Local government anywhere 
should be only administrative, and in no sense legislative, for 
otherwise the rights and liberties of a local minority would be 
imperilled. The Irish are not a separate people, and they ought 
not to be treated as a separate people, and therefore it would be a 
blunder pregnant with national trouble and calamity to have an 
Irish Parliament either in name or in fact. 

In word and deed let it be proclaimed and declared that the 
inhabitants of Ireland are a part, a homogeneous part, of the people 
of the United Kingdom, and separation will not be tolerated. 
The union of Great Britain and Ireland is not an alliance between 
two bodies, but like unto a marriage between two persons, for they 
are by Nature only parts of one body, and separation would be a 
death wound to both. Nay, so close is the union, that the sever- 
ance of Ireland from Great Britain is not merely a question of 
amputation, the severing a member from the body, but of dividing 
the very heart of the nation and the Empire. 

That being so, Ireland should be treated like Scotland, or Wales, 
or Yorkshire. There should be the same fundamental laws for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and as far as possible the same 
forms of administration in every part. Perhaps it would be well 
to abolish the Vice-Regal Court, which the separatists denounce 
as a badge of union, and which is in fact a symbol of division. 
Let there bea Coercion Law for the whole of the United Kingdom, 
applicable to any locality where there is warfare against the civil 
peace. Let boycotting be made unlawful by statute, and punish- 
able as a crime, for it is indeed a most grave and pernicious crime, 
since it is a usurpation that sets at nought the law of the land, and 
cruelly oppresses the individual by the flagrant violation of liberty 
and right. Let us, in accord with the spirit and intent of the 
Law of Nations, prohibit and prevent warfare against the Consti- 
tion and against the peace of the State being carried on with 
foreign gold and by foreign emissaries. The toleration of such 
filibustering or piracy is a very culpable blunder. Americans are 
not less Americans, and therefore,as regards the United Kingdom, 
foreigners, because they are of Irish birth or of Irish descent, and no 
foreigner has a right to interfere in our political affairs, and such 
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interference is a piratical crime when it is a warfare against the 
Constitution and the Government of the country. Finally we 
might, if it were needful, suspend the electoral function of con- 
stituencies which, instead of sending representatives to West- 
minster, send the delegates of a hostile force. 

But the last-named measure would be superfluous if the others 
were adopted. Stop the filibustering and piracy, grapple with 
boycotting, in all our policy and laws treat the inhabitants of 
Ireland as a part, a homogeneous part, of the people of the United 
Kingdom, and we should no longer be perplexed by the apparition 
of the Green Spectre, or troubled and injured by the hostile force 
it represents. 

We may not do so; we may go on parleying with treason, 
toying with sedition, tolerating lawless oppression and the rule of 
a debasing Terrorism, and by our policy and measures sanctioning 
the false and delusive averment that the inhabitants of Ireland 
are inherently a separate people, and not a part, a homogeneous 
part, of the people of the United Kingdom. 

If so, there will be a terrible day of reckoning and retribution. 
If we persist in sowing to the wind we shall reap the whirlwind. 
There will not be separation, unless by her blundering England 
sacrifices her position as a Great Power, for she cannot assent to 
the destruction of the integrity of the United Kingdom, of the 
heart of the Empire, and continue to be a Great Power. But if we 
do not now deal with the foe as a foe, as a foreign foe, an invader 
that cannot be bought off, but must be subdued, the day will 
come for drawing the sword, for extinguishing the flame of re- 
bellion by the blood of traitors, and alas! by the shedding, too, 
of much loyal and innocent blood. If we do not now grapple with 
the Green Spectre, or rather with the hostile force it represents, 
there will, ere very long, be a war far more deadly and bloody 
than the warfare in Ireland at the close of the last century. We 
are standing on the very edge of the precipice. Any more 
dallying and concession will be fatal—that is, will assuredly in- 
volve us in civil war. We are forewarned, and we shall not be free 
from the stain of blood-guiltiness if we do not heed the warning. 
To-day we can overcome the foe by a wise, just and firm policy. 
But the last day of grace is passing, and if the sun goes down on 
our supineness, the opportunity for pacific cure will be lost, and on 
the morrow, to save the nation and the Empire from ruin and 
dissolution we shall have to redden the soil of the United King- 
dom with the blood of brethren fooled by a foreign foe, and to 
endure the dreadful calamity of civil warfare. 

In God’s name, let us be wise to-day, and, invoking His 
Almighty grace and guidance, do our duty. Let us no longer 
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cower, or seem to cower, like a frightened and fluttered bird 
before the apparition of Irish Rebellion, but get rid of it, by re- 
solutely grappling with the hostile and mainly foreign force that 
is represented by the Green Spectre. 





A VENETIAN WOOING. 


Wart me, waft me, balmy breezes, 
Waft me seated at the prow, 
While the dying sun is shedding 
Golden ripples round the bow ; 
Waft me till the golden ripples 
Tinge the threshold where I know 
Some one leans against a Jattice 
Shadow’d in the gleams below. 


Gondolier! Row me, row me, 
Nearer where her mandolin 
Echoes on the golden waters 
Her sweet name of Rondolin ; 
Row me, row me, bear me swiftly 
’Neath the lattice where she plays, 
For to-night I'll tell the secret 
I have kept so many days. 


Kept it? No. What heart could keep it, 
Or to words its love confine ? 
I have read her open secret, 
She has read the most of mine; 
Still, oh gondolier, guide me 
Through the deep’ning sunset glow, 
For to-night I'll tell her wholly 
All my heart would have her know. 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 
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By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS, 
AUTHOR OF “ JONNNIE’S DIARY, “TIE MYSTERY OF GRAFTON STREET,” “ VIVIENNE,’ &C. 


Ir was never my wish to be an author, and when [ heard that my 
Diary from London to New York had been put into print J was 
not pleased. I will say nothing stronger; but I think that if only 
out of consideration for papa, mamma should have put upon one 
side her natural pride in my literary abilities, and not published 
my Diary. However, since the path of literature has been, as it 
were, thrust under my feet, I needs must tread it, though my 
wish has always been to enter the army, and fight for my Queen, 
and country. It 7s with a sigh that I relinquish the idea of join- 
ing the Horse Guards, and sitting on my beautiful horse in those 
comfortable little summer-houses at Whitehall, the admired of 
all beholders. I take up my pen with a sigh, it is such a poor 
substitute for a sword ; I dip it in the ink with another, it is such 
wu tame exchange for—but no matter—the author—no, the 
publisher of my being has made an author of me, and my own 
fond dreams must vanish. 

Of my life in America the reading world has gathered one or 
two stray bits of information from my Diary, and though I have 
been asked to describe my journey home, I must decline to do so, 
as I have no recollection whatever of the incidents of the voyage. 
I was horribly ill all the while, and never moved from my cabin. 
We made the homeward journey in the same ship in which we 
made the outward. The captain often came to sit with me, and I 
heard him tell papa that he had never come across a nicer child 
than Iam when J am sick. I am afraid he must hive a short 
memory. He had evidently forgotten what ! was like when I was 
well. 

I found the Americans very ’cute, and seldom gave one a set 
down, though I often used to try. Once only I succeeded to my 
entire satisfaction. 

Papa had taken me to see the Falls of Niagara. We looked at 
the American side of the falls, and I was much impressed. It 
made a thundering rowas it fell slap over an abrupt edge from the 
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lake above, to the water below, where it bubbled, and foamed, and 
looked like a river of soap-suds. 

I believe I am half a poet, for I stood contemplating the scene 
long after papa had tired of it, and disappeared into an hotel. It 
made me very giddy, and until I got used to the rush and roar of 
the water it quite confused me. Since I came home I have tried 
to write a poem about it. It begins like this: 


“ Niagara, beauteous river ; Niagara, beauteous fall.” 


That is all I have written at present, as I have not quite made 
up my mind whether it is to be in blank verse or rhyme. I am 
going to find out which Lord: Tennyson uses most. 

But to return to my subject. 

I was looking at the Falls when a great, long, billy-goat-bearded 
American slouched up to me, and said: 

“ Young cuss, you're English.” 

I took off my hat, and answered politely that I was aware of 
the fact, but obliged to him for reminding me. Any one, I said, 
might forget anything, even the country of their birth, in such a 
row as the falls make. 

He looked at me in a queer, one-eyed manner, almost as though 
he thought that I meant to cheek him, then smiled. 

“You must be almighty glad that you haven’t those falls on 
your little bit of an island,” he said, pointing with a backward jerk 
of his thumb to Niagara; “it’d knock you under the sea in no 
time.” 

I felt angry, but tried not to show it. The honour of my 
nation was at stake. 

“ We've a better Fall than that,” I said, indicating the volume 
of water upon the American side with a wave of my hand. 

“Is that so?” he asked, catching hold of his chin, and drag- 
ging his beard slowly through his hand. “Darn my skins, where 
d’you find room for it ?” 

“ Over in Canada,” I answered, and got away just in time to 
escape a sharp box on the ears. It’s a very sore point with the 
Americans that we have the handsomer half of the Falls, and I 
was glad to have sat upon one of them. 

No more of America. Surely old England is the subject for an 
English boy to write about. I shall now relate to you some of 
the experiences I had at an evening party the other night. If I 
amuse or interest you, dear reader, perhaps you will drop me a 
line. Then, at some future period, I will write some more of the 
varied experiences uf my life. 

It was what you call a mixed party, comprising children and 
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adults, in fact an adult-erated juvenile gathering. The grown-ups 
were to amuse the little ones until twelve, then they were to go 
home, and the big ones have it all to themselves. 

I was asked with the children, and I did not like it. I am 
eleven years old; I have been to America and back; I have: seen 
the Falls of Niagara ; I have snubbed a Yankee Doodle ; I can 
smoke, drink brandy and water, and do most manly things. My 
name has appeared in print, and I think that I ought to have been 
an after-twelve-o’clocker. However, I swallowed my pride, put on 
my velvet suit, and accompanied my two little sisters and my 
sweetheart, Violet Grey, who lives next door, to Mrs. Thompson’s. 
We were asked for five o’clock. It isn’t fashionable to be punctual, 
as I told mamma; but she insisted upon our starting at half-past 
four, which was horrible. However, I had quite made up my 
mind to have my own way, so when we were about half way there 
I put my head out of the window, and screamed to the coachman 
that I had left something behind and ke must drive back. When 
we were nearly home I put my head out again, and said “it was 
all right; I had found it.” Iam sorry to say that the coachman 
made use of an expression which signifies a maternal sheep, round 
went the horses, and at length we reached our destination. A 
clock was just striking six, and I felt happy. Mrs. Thompson 
kissed the girls, and would, I believe, have kissed me, but I drew 
back, and offered my hand. I object strongly to indiscriminate 
kissing. I fancy that she smiled, but I am not sure. 

“You are very late, my dears,” she said. 

The girls would have explained, but I stopped them with a look 
(I learned it from Mr. Irving when playing “ Shylock ”). 

“ Indeed,” I answered, “ I almost feared that we should be the 
first arrivals.” 

We went into a room and had tea, and coffee handed to us, also 
cake, and absurd pieces of bread and butter which did not take a 
moment to eat, and made you look greedy, because you were 
obliged to take so many. After that we went into the dancing- 
room, and, as in duty bound, I gave my first dance to my sweet- 
heart. She looked very pretty, and I felt very proud when, after 
the dance was over, all the other fellows came crowding round 
her. I just said, “ Mind you don’t over-fatigue yourself, dear, or 
go sitting in any draughts,” to let them know that she belonged 
to me, because I’ve noticed that big fellows always do that when 
other fellows are hustling around their girl, then I went off to fill 
my programme. 

As a rule I dislike children, so as there were plenty of big 
girls there, and jolly nice ones too, I engaged myself to them. 
There was one beauty, almost as tall as papa, and so lovely that 
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she looked as though she ought to be under a glass case. I put 
her down for seven dances. One of the other girls laughed and 
said, “ Hugh will be jealous.” I felt sort of savage like to know 
who Hugh was. 

Well, I will not disguise the fact, I flirted awfully with that 
girl all the evening. I hope she did not imagine that I was 
serious, but I think perhaps I was wrong. Three or four times I 
caught Violet looking at me in an anxious manner, and at last, 
when Miss Sheenstone (the beauty) had just left me for a moment, 
to go to the glass, and get one of the lilies of the valley out of 
her hair for my button-hole, Violet came to me, actually in tears. 

Fortunately there was a curtain drawn right across a bow 
window, so I drew her there. 

“ What is the matter, Violet ?” I asked a little coldly. 

“ Oh, Johnnie ! ” she answered, “ how can you be so cruel ?” 

I put my arms round her, and kissed her hard on the lips; 
it’s the best way to comfort a girl, and I didn’t want a scene. 

“ Crael ?” I repeated ; “ I don’t understand you, Violet. How 
have I been cruel ? ” 

She had rested her head upon my shoulder, and was crying all 
down my velvet suit. There’s nothing spoils velvet like water, 
and I like to keep my things nice, so I took out my handkerchief, 
lifted her head, spread it over my shoulder, and put her head 
back again. 

“ You—y—ou—’ve dan—dan—danced with her al—all—the 
evening,” she said. ‘ I—I—’ve been wat—wat—watching you; 
it’s a sha—shame.” 

I felt guilty, but was not going to own it. 

* Are you speaking of Miss Sheenstone, Violet ?” I asked. 

“ Ye--ye—yes,” she answered. 

** And you are jealous of her? ” 

“ Ye—yes.” 

“You are very silly,” I said gently; “ Miss Sheenstone is a 
charming girl, with whom it is an intellectual treat to converse.” 
(I borrowed this sentence from papa; he made use of it when he 
and mamma were baving it out over my Diary; only he said 
Miss Jo instead of Miss Sheenstone, and was instead of is. It 
did not seem to have a calming effect upon mamma, and Violet 
redoubled her grief.) 

“ You’re in—in lo—love with he—her,” she said, “and I—I 
wis—wish I were dea—dead.” 

I felt it was time to be angry. 

“ Violet,” I said, “we are engaged, are we not? and people 
know it. There’s nothing so horrible as for lovers to go spooning 
around all the time ; the less they notice each other the more 
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people think of them. One of these days we shall be married, 
and have perhaps a little too much of each other. We don’t 
want to begin tiring ourselves yet. You are silly to be jealous; 
I love you better than any one; when I’m rich I mean you to be 
my wife ; that ought to be enough.” 

I moved as though I meant to leave her, but she flung her arms 
round my neck. Just then Miss Sheenstone pulled the curtains 
apart, and I felt as though I should die of shame; she looked at 
us for a moment, then she smiled. 

Oh, I beg your pardon, Johnnie ; faithless Johnnie,” she said, 
and dropped the curtains to again. 

I felt mad. No fellow likes to look a fool, and to be found 
like that, with a girl weeping round my neck, was a little more 
than I could bear. Violet didn’t seem to care at all; but left off 
crying, and laughed into my face. 

* Perhaps she’ll feel mad now,” she said, “and be unhappy too.” 

I pushed her from me, and turned on my Shylock look. 

“I’m ashamed of you,” I said; “ you have behaved in a most 
unmaidenly manner, and you have made me look ridiculous in the 
eyes of a most charming girl. Probably now the whole room is 
laughing at us. I do not know that I shall ever forgive you ; don’t 
speak to me again to-night; I would rather have nothing to do 
with you.” 

She grew very white, threw up her little head, and dashed the 
tears out of her eyes. 

“ All right, Johnnie,” she said ; “ if you’ve left off loving me, I 
can leave off loving you. We won’t be sweethearts any longer; I 
can easily get a new one. One of the boys offered me some 
white mice to-night, and another some rabbits. I refused both 
because—because of you. Now I shall say that I will have them. 
Good-bye, John Campbell.” 

She pushed through the curtains as she spoke, and I was left 
alone. I felt miserable ; we had been engaged for some time, and 
it was a blow to have it broken off so suddenly. I had always 
meant to marry her; I felt that it would be horrid for her to 
marry any other boy; we both liked the same games (though I 
must own that she’s a duffer at leap-frog), and the same puddings, 
and it was hard to think that everything was over between us. 

However, if she could enjoy herself, so could I. No one should 
see from my face that I had received a cruel blow, so I put on a 
smile, and went back to the dancing-room. 

The children were just going down to supper, and it seemed 
that they had been looking for me. 

“Oh, there you are, Johnnie,” Mrs. Thompson said. ‘“ Here’s 
little Violet waiting for you to take her into supper.” 
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I looked.at Violet appealingly. If she would let me take her 
down we could make it up. ‘She had a great red-headed beast by 
her side, and as I went towards her she gave a little smile up 
into his face. I could have kicked him—only he was bigger 
than I. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Thompson,” she said, “but I am already 
engaged to Mr. Fletcher. .I dare say Mr. Campbell can find 
some one else who will be pleased with his company.” 

Then she passed me without a look, and I heard her say to 
Rufus : 

“ Bring the rabbits to-morrow morning, and stay to lunch.” 

I tried not to look annoyed, and I decided that I would not go 
down to supper at all; also that I would not. go home at twelve. 
Mrs. Thompson went out of the room, thinking, no doubt, that I 
should follow her, but I did not ; I opened the door of a room 
which had not been used, and went in there to hide. The gas 
was turned down, but I saw that the table was laid for the grown- 
up supper, and I wished again that I had been asked after 
twelve. There were such creams, such jellies, such tipsy-cakes 
and trifles, it made my mouth water to look at them, and know- 
ing quite well that Mrs. Thompson would not like one of her 
guests to suffer the pangs of hunger, I sat down all alone and 
supped. 

I tried to get the wing off a chicken, but could not, so I just 
carved all around the whole thing and managed to get as much as 
I could eat, in fact, I think you get nicer pieces that way; then I 
went round the table, and had a taste of everything. After which 
I drank off two tumbler-fulls of remarkably fine sherry, crawled 
under the table, and I suppose went to sleep. 

When I awoke the gas was turned up, and there were a lot of 
people in the room. I peeped out from my hiding-place, and 
looked ; it was the maid-servants and waiters ; I could hear dance- 
music, and the sound of waltzing. I guessed that I had slept a 
good time. 

The servants were laughing a good bit, and all at once I heard 
one of the maids say: 

“ [ll take champagne, John.” 

“ Mumm’s ?” he said. 

“Pom,” she answered. 

They shut.the door carefully, then there was a great popping 
of corks, and they seemed to be enjoying themselves; I thought 
that Mrs. Thompson must be a very kind lady to let her servants 
drink champagne. All the while I could hear the music, and the 
dancing of many feet. 

I felt stiff, uncomfortable, and had cramp in all my limbs. I 
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wished that.I had gone home with the others; I didn’t see that I 
had benefited myself much by staying; the servants enjoyed 
themselves for, awhile, then turned down the gas, and left the 
room; I felt afraid to crawl out of my hiding-place, afraid of 
being laughed at; I thought of Violet, and was miserable. 

After awhile the door opened, and two people came into the 
room; I could see that it was a man anda girl. I recognised the 
lady’s dress as it swept along the floor: it was Miss Sheenstone. 

“ Are you wanting a second supper, Hugh?” I heard her say ; 
“if not, why have you brought me here? ” 

He made no answer, and I watched them walk round the room 
to a sofa at the far end, where they sat down—pretty close too. 
I felt I was in for some fun, and held my breath. 

He did not seem ina hurry to speak, and I began to feel nervous. 
I knew what he wanted to say quite well, and I thought him 
rather a fool for not hurrying up. If I were a girl I should not 
care for a fellow sighing, and spooning up to a proposal for months, 
as I knew he had been. I should like him to speak up straight 
at once; goodness knows, it’s easy enough to say, “ I’m in love with 
you, dear; will youmarry me?” I could not see them very well, so 
I crawled along upon my stomach to the end of the table, just 
lifted the cloth a wee-bit, and looked. She was destroying her 
bouquet as fast as possible, and he was looking at the lilies of the 
valley in her hair; he had his arm along the back of the sofa— 
silly fellow—I knew where it would have been, had it been my 
arm—not there. I felt like clapping, as you do at a theatre when 
you want the performance to begin, but restrained myself, and 
waited patiently. 

After awhile she spoke again, girls never can keep quiet. 

“JT never thanked you for the beautiful bouquet you sent me, 
Hugh,” she said; “it was so kind of you.” 

“ Kind,” he repeated, and I thought him rather silly not to 
originate a word himself; “do you not know that it would be my 
greatest pleasure to—to, you know that I love you, Mary. And— 
oh, my darling, my darling.” 

Did you ever hear anything more stupid? If I could not make 
love better than that, I’d live a Benefink all my life. However, 
she seemed to think that it was all right; and his arm came down 
from the back of the sofa. I felt that it was time for me to 
appear... Miss, Sheenstone had laughed at me, now I could return 
the courtesy, so I waited until he was just bending down his 
head to kiss her, then coughed gently. 

They both.started, looked towards the door, and I stood up. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Sheenstone, faithless Miss 
Sheenstone,” I said. 
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She looked at me, then said softly ; 

“ Well, I never.” 

The next moment Mr. Hugh had me by the ear, and I was a 
prisoner. 

“Where have you been?” he asked, oh, so fiercely. 

“ Under the table,” I answered, “and I must say if I could not 
make love better than you, I’d leave it alone. You have not any 
idea how silly what you said sounded; besides you never said a 
word about being married, and of course that’s the great thing.” 

They both began to laugh, and he pulled me on to his lap. 

“So you think I ought to have said, ‘ Will you marry me?’ to 
Mary, do you, he asked ?” 

I nodded my head. 

“JT should have thought,” he continued, “that a clever boy 
like you would have known that when a gentleman tells a lady 
that he loves her, he means that.” 

“T am not clever,” I answered, “I’m ‘cute, and I think it best 
for people to say right out what they mean, it often saves a bother; 
I’ve said ‘I love you’ to a dozen girls, but I don’t mean to marry 
them all.” 

“Do you not?” he asked, which I thought silly. “Then I’m 
afraid you have been behaving very badly, Johnnie. But how is 
it that you have not gone home ?” 

I was just going to tell him, but I looked round at Miss Sheen- 
stone’s face, and I saw from her expression that she would rather 
have my room, than my company, so I made a profound bow, said 
“Oh, I can’t tell you now,” and skeddaddled. 

I crept upstairs without being seen, and got into bed with two 
of Mrs. Thompson’s little boys; I took off my coat, and shoes 
first, was as gentle as possible, and neither of them awoke. 

We slept peacefully till the morning, when we had rather a 
lark together, till we broke the water-jug, and the window, after 
which we returned to bed, and simmered down. 

I was sorry to learn in the morning that my dear parents had 
been very anxious about me, as Mrs. Thompson sent word that I 
disappeared from the festive scene before supper. Papa spent the 
night visiting all the police stations, and mamma in wringing 
her hands, which was useless and silly. Neither Miss Sheenstone 
nor Mr. Hugh thought to say they had seen me. 

However, as soon as Mrs. Thompson heard that I had been 
sleeping with her boys, she ordered the carriage, and sent. me 
home; it was about ten o’clock, and a nice bright morning. 

We had not gone far when I saw a crowd gathered round a.great 
poster, and I told the coachman to stop; probably he wished to 
read it himself, for he did so. ; 
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I stood up, and read this written in large letters : 


TEN POUNDS REWARD. 


Missing, a boy, of eleven years of age; height, four feet two; complexion, fair ; 
hair, dark brown ; eyes, blue ; when last seen was dressed in a knickerbocker suit of 
black velvet, lace collar and buckle shoes. Any one bringing the same to Charles 
Campbell, Royal Terrace, Maida Vale, will receive the above reward. 


You may imagine my surprise. There I was advertised for in 
letters a yard long, and a reward of ten pounds offered for me; I 
had no idea that my parents thought me worth so much. 

Ten pounds! How I wished I could get it; what a lot of gun- 
powder I could buy, also a pistol, bullets and caps! I wished that 
I was some one else, so that I could find myself, take myself home 
and claim the reward. I thought what a shame it was that I could 
not, and then I had a thought. 

I opened the door of the carriage on the opposite side to the 
crowd, and got silently out ; the coachman'was talking to a friend, 
and did not notice me. I shut the door gently and crept away, 
looking carefully into the faces of all the men I passed. 

After awhile I saw one who looked very hungry, and I went up 
to him. 

“ Would you like to earn a sovereign ?” I asked. 

He gave a queer sort of look at me, then laughed strangely. 

“That I should, little master,” he said, “ but it ain’t possible.” 

“Tt is,” I answered, “quite possible, and very easy; have you 
seen that poster over there ?” 

“Yes,” he said gruffly, “I’veseen it; a rich man’s child’s worth 
ten pounds; mine wasn’t worth a cuss; all died, wife too; I’m 
a-following them.” 

“ Well,” I said a little proudly, taking no notice of the latter 
part of his speech, “I am that boy; now if you like to take me 
home, and say you found me lost and crying, you'll get the 
reward, only you must give me nine pounds back again, for giving 
you the job. 

Instead of saying “ Yes” directly, he began to ery, and say 
over and over again: 

* A whole sovereign, oh, my good Lord, why didn’t she live till 
to-day.” 

“You must make haste and decide,” I said, “or we shall be 
too late. I have just got out of that carriage over there, and the 
coachman probably will not stay talking to his friend much longer, 
if he gets home first he’ll split on us, and it will be all up.” 

“Come on, little master, then,” the man said, “if only this 
had happened yesterday, she was alive then ; oh, Lord, oh, Lord.” 
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We ran as hard as we could, and reached my home at length. 
Papa was out giving orders forall the ponds near us to be dragged, 
but mamma was in ; she hugged and kissed me, but I was obliged 
to disentangle myself from her arms, because I was afraid the 
coachman would drive up, see that I was not in the carriage, and 
tell mamma more than I wanted her to know, before 1 got the ten 
pounds. 

“There, there, dear mamma,”. I-said, “ I’m all right, don’t ery ; 
this good man who found me out in the cold, bleak country and 
brought me here would like his reward; give it him, mamma, then 
Ill tell you all about my misfortunes.” 

She took out her purse, opened it, and counted ten pounds, 
then gave them me to give the man; I managed to transfer nine 
to my pocket and gave him one. 

“We are still indebted to you,” mamma said sweetly; “ our 
darling Johnnie is worth many, many ten pounds to us.” 

I got him off as quickly as I could, none too quickly, for as he 
disappeared round the bend of the road, the carriage appeared, and 
in spite of mamma’s calling to me,I ran to meet it; the coachman 
looked surprised to see me, and drew up. 

“You see I reached home before you,” I said; “ you stopped 
such a long while talking to your friend in the crowd that I got 
out, and walked ; you need not come any further.” 

He looked rather silly, touched his hat, turned the horses, and 
went back. 

I put my hands in my pockets, jingled the money, and whistled ; 
I felt as happy as a king. 

But earthly joy is but a brief visitor, my cup of happiness was 
soon dashed from my lips, for as I passed Violet’s house I saw the 
red-headed beast going in with two white rabbits, and I remem- 
bered that I no longer had the right to interfere. I felt my 
heart sink, the tears rose unbidden to my eyes, and like many 
others older than I, I wept silently over my lost happiness, and 
the love from whom I had parted, perhaps for ever. 


JOHNNIE. 
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ANTIPATHIES OF LITERATURE. 


Ir is curious and not unpfofitable to note the relations of certain 
leading minds towards one another; the revulsions among them, 
and the equally strange reconcilements. While we are careful to 
distinguish between envy and honest dislike, a study of literary 
antipathies is a wholesome means of instruction. On the other 
hand, nothing shows a weaker critical fibre than the habit of 
taking sides in any difference which we find in print ; of yielding 
to this or opposing that sentiment involved in any one man’s way 
of regarding some other man. Putting aside all question of 
personal grudge or pique, and assuming the antipathy to be 
founded in the depths of opposite natures, it is folly to allow 
one’s self in the smallest degree to swerve from a preconceived and 
independent opinion. We saw something of this kind of thing 
soon after the death of Thomas Carlyle. The effect—not on men 
of any great depth, nor on those generally who had taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with Carlyle’s philosophy through 
much reading of his books—produced by the publication of Mr. 
Froude’s volumes was remarkable. True Carlylians may have no 
reason to regret the clearing of the atmosphere, which was a sure 
consequence of all the stupidities vented by journalists and others 
against the “indiscreet ” historian, who “might, by exhibiting 
the fair and beautiful side of the story only, and without suppress- 
ing a single material point, have drawn a picture of a faultless 
character,” and who refused to do so. We may smile, now, at the 
disappointment of those shallow persons who so severely blamed 
Carlyle’s biographer for not having “made things pleasant.” 
And we may proceed to a consideration of a few antipathies 
nourished by Carlyle and by others whom he knew. 

One such antipathy was that which was so strong in the mind 
of Frederick Denison Maurice against Leigh Hunt; against all 
the speculations and teachings of that lively moralist, be it 
observed, for it is probable that the two men never met. Aversion 
the most contemptuous, hatred and loathing such as Maurice was 
capable both of fostering and of avowing in terms of studied 
foree—as in the case of another “abject object,” Lord Melbourne, 
for example—marked the earnest Churchman’s opinion of Leigh 
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Hunt’s principles, or, as Maurice may have thought, want of 
them. Not mere impatience prompted Maurice to the avowal of 
his positive, deep-rooted detestation. It was uncompromising and 
quite of the unutterable quality. And yet, as we shall endeavour 
to show, it was not beyond the possibility of reconciliation. 

We may take it for granted that the strongest bond of moral 
sympathy existed between Arthur Penrhyn Stanley and Frederick 
Denison Maurice; nor can it be questioned that both men felt 
much in common regarding Carlyle. With the volume of “ Ser- 
mons on Special Occasions, preached in Westminster Abbey,” now 
on my writing-table, I shall have cause to open the leaves in three 
places before concluding this little paper. My references will be 
made to three funeral-sermons, the subject of the first being that 
unwearying labourer in behalf of Christian truth and Christian 
love, Frederick Denison Maurice, of whose life the Dean of West- 
minster significantly said that “it was a life, not of peace, but of 
constant warfare, of war against all that is mean, and base, and 
false.” Very briefly need I rest here on the incidents of my own 
personal knowledge of the Rev. Frederick Maurice. It was by 
the introduction of Leigh Hunt’s eldest son, Thornton Hunt, tliat 
I attended some of the first meetings held at the house of Mr. 
Maurice, when he was founding the Working Men’s College more 
than thirty years ago; at which time my inherited friendship for 
Leigh Hunt was maintained by almost daily intercourse. About 
the same period, Professor Maurice, to give him his proper title 
of those days, delivered a course of public lectures, the first of 
which I was permitted to condense from his own exceedingly 
difficult MS., and which I read in Leigh Hunt’s house. Of the 
strong repugnance felt by Maurice to the writings of Hunt I was 
ignorant for many years afterwards, though I might; even at that 
time, have suspected it. Indeed, who that ever heard the zealous 
Churchman, “ the champion of the fallen cause, of the forgotten 
truth, of the things which being eternal are not seen, because 
they are hid behind the things which being seen are temporal,” 
would have imagined in him any sympathy, any tolerance even, 
for “the man who wronged his manliness by laughing like a 
boy ;” whose natural faculties conduced to make him regard all 
things that came before him “chiefly from the intellectual or 
imaginative point of view;” whose animation, whose sympathy 
with what was gay and pleasurable, whose avowed doctrine of 
cultivating cheerfulness, were “‘ most probably even exaggerated 
as salient traits, on which he himself insisted with a sort. of gay 
and ostentatious wilfulness ” ? 

How, we may well ask, could philosophy of this temper, the 
amiable philosophy to which the highest earthly ideal was pro- 

l2 
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motion of human happiness, and ministration to the educated love 
of order and beauty, find congenial recognition in the eyes of one 
whose whole life was “a bush ever burning,” and, as it burned, 
consuming “with its own inextinguishable zeal for God’s house 
and God’s honour ” the mind and the body that inclosed that holy 
flame? But let us look elsewhere for the possible reconciliation. 
Remembering that Carlyle loved Leigh Hunt, whom he considered 
to be “a man of thoroughly London make, and about the best 
possible to be made of his sort,” thought him the “ modestest of 
men ;” also, with regard to his “ Autobiography,” the sincerest 
and bravest ; that their several theories of life were indeed several, 
and in the widest sense, “ having declared themselves to be from 
top to bottom at variance ”"—remembering this, I say, and remem- 
bering how very opposite was Carlyle’s view of the “ greatest- 
happiness-for-the-greatest-number” phantasm to that taken by 
Hunt,* has not the friendship between the two men—a real, 
indubitable friendship, as many persons, myself among them, can 
firmly testify—something in it beautiful, something pathetic ? 
Carlyle died nine years after Maurice; and on Carlyle’s death also 
did the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, speak with solemn 
tenderness from the same pulpit. In that sermon I find the noble 
passage that comes back to me now in the well-remembered voice ; 
for I heard the words, as I heard, without one exception, all the 
sermons of Stanley collected in this book: 


“The ground of his (Carlyle’s) hope for Europe—of his hope, we may say, against 
hope —was that, after all, in any commonwealth where the Christian religion exists, 
nay, in any commonwealth where it has once existed, public and private virtue, the 
basis of all good, never can become extinct; but in every new age, and even after 
the deepest decline, there is a chance, and, in the course of ages, the certainty, of 
renovation. The Divine depths of sorrow, the sanctity of sorrow, the life and death 
of the Divine man—these were to him Christianity.” 


So, too, did the Dean call to mind that Carlyle, in addressing 
the students in Edinburgh, bade them remember that the deep 
recognition of the eternal justice of heaven, and the unfailing 
punishment of crimes against the law of God, is at the origin 
and foundation of all the histories of nations. ‘‘ No nation which 
did not contemplate this wonderful universe with an awe-stricken 
and reverential belief that there was a great unknown, omnipo- 
tent, all-wise, and all-just Being superintending all men and all 





* “He has a theory that the world is, or should and shall be, a gingerbread Lubber- 
land, where evil (that is, pain) shall never come: a theory in very considerable favour 
here, which to me is pleasant as streams of unambrosial dish-water, a thing I simply 
shut my mouth against as the shortest way.”— Carlyle (in a letter to his brother John 
at Naples). 
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interests in it—no nation ever came to very much, nor did any 
man either, who forgot that.” 

Having brought round toa clearly possible reconcilement the 
aversion of Frederick Maurice for Leigh Hunt—seeing that the 
prophet of cheerfulness and adherent to the “ greatest-happiness- 
tor-the-greatest-number” doctrine of economic optimism was 
beloved by the prophet of truths accordant in spirit rather with 
the beatitude of a minority, and with the Divine declaration that 
many are called but few are chosen—-let us now turn briefly to 
other instances of antipathies in literature. Together with anti- 
pathies, observe, we are considering, as we have been considering 
from the first, sympathies equally difficult to apprehend. It 
might naturally have been expected that a man like Charles 
Dickens, rather than a man like Carlyle, should take kindly to 
the clear, pleasant, “ but all too foisonless ” talk of Leigh Hunt. 
Carlyle above all men! Carlyle, a man without any animal 
spirits whatever! With the keenest sense of the ridiculous; 
with a “wut” which, as Mr. David Masson has said, in brilliant 
defence of his national quality, is “something broader and 
stronger than wit;” and with the grandest humour, such as is 
ever inseparable from sadness, how could such as he be always 
sending for Leigh Hunt, who, we have it in evidence on both 
sides, never came unless sent for, and was a constant visitor at 
Cheyne Row? In many points the cockneyism of Hunt and the 
cockneyism of Dickens were closely like. Both had at heart the 
happiness, or what they deemed the happiness, of the people; 
in whom both were equally apt at finding odd sources of mirth. 
Yet such sympathy, if indeed there were really anything of the 
kind, between these two, was at the best very imperfect. 

I have yet, let me remind my reader, one more of Dean Stanley’s 
funeral sermons to hark back on. It is the one he preached on 
i Midsummer day in memory of Charles Dickens. The parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus was the gospel of that day. To say 
the least, it was by a happy accident that this should have been 
so; and the preacher, having but softly touched on “ the brilliant 
and delicate satire, the kindly wit, the keen and ubiquitous sense 
of the ludicrous and grotesque,” passed on to the fine trait of a 
noble character of our time, shown in the fact that the distress 
of the poor of England “ pierced through his happiness day and 
night.” This rare susceptibility had, in the Dean’s view of that 
great and original genius, given their principal charm and value 
to the tales told by Charles Dickens. 


“By him that veil was rent asunder which parts the various classes of society. 
Through his gerius the rich man, faring sumptuously every day, was made to see and 
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feel the Lazarus at his gate. The unhappy inmates of the workhouse, the neglected 
chikiren in the dens and caves of our great cities, the starved and ill-used boys in 
remote schools, far from the observation of men, felt that a new ray of sunshine was 
poured on their dark existence, a new interest awakened in their forlorn and desolate 
lot.” 


Dean Stanley, as we all know, was the pupil of Dr. Arnold, 
whose life he wrote with a loving veneration of which his great 
heart was nobly capable, and with a deep critical insight and just 
appreciation such as his trained and orderly mind enabled him to 
bestow on this biographical labour. To Dr. Arnold the fictions 
of “ Oliver Twist” and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” the pictures of the 
parish poor-house, the thieves’ den, the Yorkshire school, and all 
their tragic brutalities, were wholly abhorrent. From Rugby 
School the books of Charles Dickens were banished as the seeds 
of fell disease. There is no more to say on the head of that 
antipathy and of its manifest reconcilement. 

Now, among the learned men, the lovers of pure language and 
severe critics of style, who have graced the century, we justly 
look to Walter Savage Landor as a chieftain and a man of might. 
Were it not known to all that Landor regarded Dickens with 
unbounded and unqualified admiration, we might predicate from 
the grand, dogmatic, fierce old pagan’s domineering habit of 
criticism, that escape by the author of “ Pickwick” from Landor’s 
wrath and scorn would be impossible. Milton, Johnson, Words- 
worth could not pass scatheless through the fiery ordeal. But 
Dickens seemed to him a giant of literature, “a game-cock 
among bantam-chickens,” as he stoutly phrased his opinion. 
Accustomed as Dickens was to homage from high and low, he 
must sometimes have blushed at the laudatory extravagances of 
Walter Savage Landor. Enough! Literary antipathies should 
never be allowed to overcome our judgment, nor literary sym- 
pathies either. That the great critic we have last named should 
have placed Southey far above Wordsworth will never affect the 
judgment of posterity. That Mr. Swinburne and others regard 
Carlyle as a ruffian need not hinder us from reading Carlyle. 
That we are strictly forbidden by Mr. Ruskin to look at Coleridge 
cannot and should not keep our eyes off the “ Biographia 
Literaria.” Carlyle’s amazingly harsh judgment of Charles 


Lamb— 


“Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some considerable degree insane. A 
more pitiful, rickety, gasping, staggering, stammering tomfool I do not know. He 
is witty by denying truisms and abjuring good manners. His speech wriggles hither 
and thither with an incessant painful fluctuation, not an opinion in it, or a fact, ora 
phrase that you can thank him for; more like a convulsion-fit than a natural systole 
and diastole ”"— 
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need not in the least degree interfere with our enjoyment of the 
gentle Elia. It was impossible for Carlyle to think otherwise ; 
and it was as impossible for him, genuine man as he was, to say 
otherwise. Let that be our reconcilement! 


GODFREY TURNER. 








STORIES OF AN OLD TOWN. 


A MYSTERY. 


In search of some quiet old-world spot where, free from the 
harassing cares of business, I could enjoy a few weeks of sorely- 
needed rest, I wandered northwards to Gothland, that picturesque, 
out-of-the-way island in the very heart of the Baltic, rarely visited 
by English tourists, since it is something out of the beaten track. 
Wisby, the chief and, indeed, only town, with its quaint, irregular 
buildings, narrow, hilly streets, badly paved and worse lighted, 
its eighteen ruined churches, pleased me well, and, having a great 
regard for the ancient, [ decided that this Rome of the North was 
pre-eminently the place I sought above all other. 

The traditional legends relating to Saints Olof and Drotten, 
Lars and Katarina, Hans and Goran soon became familiar to me 
as household words, but far more than these I loved the crumbling 
ruins of Helge-Ands church. 

Day after day I was wont to take a book and ascend the narrow 
spiral staircase, rotten and shaking with age, after a rather un- 
dignified fashion, managing to drag myself up to that portion of 
the roof which yet remained safe, overgrown with grass and soft 
brown moss. Stretched at full length, taking my ease, I could 
command an excellent view of the whole of the once famous city, 
or gaze dreamily down at the blue, blue sea, rippling and dancing 
lazily in the refulgent summer sunlight as the waves rolled in to 
kiss the shore with a gentle, soothing murmur. Sometimes a 
huge ship, her sails outspread to catch passing breezes, would 
glide stately and slow along the horizon; now and then one would 
rest in the harbour awhile, seeming to laugh to scorn the close, 
fussy little steamers plying between Wisby and Stockholm twice 
or thrice a week. 

One morning as I lay conjuring up old scenes that had perhaps 
been enacted in these self-same cloisters, carried out of the present, 
a long shadow fell suddenly athwart my face and chased away 
my pleasant reverie. Raising my astonished, wonder-lit eyes, I 
was genuinely startled to see the strangest sight I had ever yet 
beheld or shall ever behold again. 
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A man, much taller than the average height of men, although 
bowed with the weight of, it might be, some seventy years, stood 
before me. His lank hair, white as the driven snow, fell in thick 
clusters over his bent shoulders, which, together with the quaintly 
primeval garment, half dressing-gown, half toga, enveloping his 
high stature from neck to heels, gave him rather the appearance 
of an old Druid resuscitated, more especially as a long, hoary 
beard reached past his waist, round which latter was a green girdle. 
His large, mournful eyes, keen as those of a hawk, yet glittered 
like sparkling black diamonds. Thoroughly amazed, I was unable 
to find speech, and he, with folded arms, stood still, stock still, 
gazing down as though he saw through me—aye, into the very 
depths of the round earth. 

Presently he opened his tightly-closed lips and proceeded to 
address me in slow, weighty accents. 

“* Young man,” he said, “ you seem to delight in this ruin, I 
have seen you here often and often.” 

“ Yes,” I answered laconically, for lack of a better response, and 
not being very proficient in the Scandinavian tongue, I found it 
no easy matter to follow him. 

* Without doubt you have heard a few of its many legends. 
These places always abound in such. They are glorious relics of 
a splendid past ; an age which will never come again. Boy, the 
world, once fair and beautiful, is degenerating, fast degenerating, 
till what it will become a hundred years hence | dare not think.” 

* You will not be here to see,” I remarked jestingly, “ there- 
fore why trouble yourself, sir ?” 

‘1 shall,” he answered seriously, “ and you also, though pos- 
sibly not in the same form.” 

* What!” I cried, almost screamed, unable to believe my ears. 
* Pardon me, sir, but I do not think I quite understood you. I 
know so little of your mother-tongue.” 

“Then we will speak English, for I have learned your language 
also. Or do you prefer French or German? I can Italian too.’ 

“Good gracious!” I gasped, “and how many more ?” 

* Russian—ah, that is barbarous. Turkish, Greek, ancient and 
modern, Spanish and Portuguese, besides Danish and Dutch, to 
the which I add a little Hindostanee.” 

I stared at my new friend in unfeigned surprise. 

“Why, you must have spent all your life in study, sir?” 

He shook his head negatively. ‘Not so,” he said. “I am a 
Doctor of Philosophy, and I have lived many lives.” 

Again I stared hard, and thought he must be mad. 

“* Ah!” I answered, “ you mean you have suffered much ?” 

** T repeat that I have lived many lives.” 
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“ But how, sir? Youaretalkingin riddles. Would you kindly 
explain? Iam at a loss to understand.” 

“T spoke in plain English, for originally I myself was British 
born, and proud of my nationality.” 

“ Originally!” I pondered deeply overthe word. In very truth 
the man must be doddering in his wits. 

“Then your name is——” 

* Eric Galignani Thorssen.” 

“But that is Swedish, except the Galignani, which I should 
fancy to be Italian. How comes that, sir?” 

“T told you before I had passed through many phases. I am 
Swedish, but originally I was British.” 

No light came. I was yet at sea, lost in a fog, as it were, 
trying to pierce a miasma. 

* Really, [ cannot make out what you wish to imply.” 

“Tt is easy enough. I was first born in Britannia Prima, south 
of the Tamesis and Londinium exactly one thousand nine hundred 
years ago.” 

Nineteen hundred years ago, nineteen centuries! I literally 
gasped for breath, and began to look about me for a safe mode of 
exit. The eccentric one barred egress by the staircase. To my 
dying day I shall never forget how weird he looked with his long 
white hair streaming in the breeze that had sprung up, he having 
removed the tiny skull cap he wore a few moments before. He 
repeated his assertion. 

* But how could you have lived for nineteen hundred years? 
Why, Iam morally certain you do not appear to be more than 
seventy-two at the very most. How can you be so old?” 

“Transmigration ! ” 

The one word sharply, if emphatically, enunciated, amused me 
so I could have well-nigh laughed aloud, but respect for the queer 
fellow’s feelings kept my risible faculties under control. 

“ Of my boyhood,” he continued, slowly scanning my lineaments 
the while narrowly, “I remember nothing, save that I belonged 
to the great Keltic race originally. When I grew older I became 
a Druid, a high calling worthy of good men.” 

“Indeed,” I interjected cynically. 

“No doubt you have read how we performed our worship in 
groves of oak and taught the youth of our country what of lore was 
in our power to impart. We were judges as the law went then, 
physicians, too, in some wise, and when the gods were angry we 
had to propitiate them by making human sacrifices. Some few of 
us were endowed with the gift of prophecy, and foretold what was 
coming to pass.” 

* Yes, I have read all that as a child.” 
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“ Well, to go on, one day aterrible transgression had been com- 
mitted by one of our generals against a higher deity, a divine 
law was broken, and therefore the gods demanded a living 
human sacrifice ere they would be appeased, and that sacrifice 
must be the general’s daughter, a girl of two-and-twenty years 
of age. A time was appointed for the ceremony, and in the grey 
light of an early November morning they brought the maiden 
to me, her face suffused in tears. The sacrificial fire was already 
kindled, but when I saw her my heart failed me, the spirit was 
unwilling, the flesh was weak. She was beautiful, so fair and 
lovely, so innocent, so guileless, that inwardly I swore to spare 
her. Love for her took possession of my innermost soul—aye, 
my very body, when it should have been given to the gods 
wholly and irrevocably. I pretended that in the night I had had 
a vision, and the irate deities declared their anger vanished, only 
commanding that two first-year lambs and a white dove be burnt- 
offering, instead of the lovely maiden. This I did before them 
all, and chanted a prayer while the smoke from the sacrifice 
arose and ascended toward the heaven. The father sang his 
thanksgiving, then, weeping tears of joy, led his daughter from 
the grove.” 

A moisture stood in the eyes of my eccentric friend as he paused 
for a moment and heaved a deep sigh. 

“That blasphemous act in the face of the gods was my crowning 
dishonour; the ruin of my country followed shortly afterwards. 
That cruel tyrant, Nero, sent his general, Suetonius, to attack our 
towns, which were mere collections of wicker huts thatched, and 
some cased with straw or hay. Beside theirs, our weapons were 
simple, mainly consisting of long spears, bows and arrows, with a 
few knives. We were savages clad in undressed skins as compared 
to them, but. we were brave and hardy like the Romans themselves. 
They were skilled in fighting, clever in the arts and stratagems of 
warfare, whereas we were ignorant; though not their equals, we 
were not easily conquered. Our courageous queen, Boadicea, 
goaded into fury by the many indignities she had received at the 
hands of the Romans, determined to attack them, and gain some 
satisfaction for the wrongs they had done her. The gods, still 
displeased, refused to countenance the battle that was fought; it 
went against us hard, hard, and eighty thousand of our country- 
men were slain foully; so our dear land was destroyed, never to 
recover its ancient freedom. 

“Weak, weary and smothered in blood, brave Boadicea returned 
from the fray despoiled of her jewels and gold ornaments, her long 
yellow hair matted and tangled. 

“* Father,’ she said to me sorrowfully, ‘we did our best, all to 
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no purpose. The cursed Romans have us in their hands, the 
people will be made slaves, and I shall be captured, even sent to 
the wonderful city in chains, a prisoner for all Rome to see, a 
mark of their general’s triumph. That disgrace shall never be 
mine. I, a wild, untamed daughter of free Britain, will be slave to 
none. Though thou art aged, holy priest of the most holy gods, I 
know thee to be a masterly physician. See that thy hand hath 
not lost its former cunning, and mix me a potion that will shortly 
send me hence. Life no longer allureth me, since I am alone, 
childless and a widow. Haste thee, sweet father, for the love of 
Odin. ” 

“ Then I prepared a cup of poison and gave brave Boadicea to 
drink, whereof she soon died, and went to join her lord, who 
with Caractacus abode in Valhalla, the warlike mansion of the 
blessed.” 

The old man bowed his white head, and a strange, solemn 
silence fell upon us, broken only by the gentle plash of the quiet 
waves on the shore, or anon childish voices rang out clearly on 
the still summer air. 

* But, sir, did you never hear what became of the lovely maiden 
whose life you spared ?” 

** No, never, for so the outraged gods decreed. They condemned 
me, as a fitting punishment, to walk the earth for evermore. 
When I died as a Druid, my spirit passed into the body of a 
Roman child, afterwards to become a soldier whom all men 
respected. Each in its turn, I have been a leader of the Franks, 
the Goths, and the Huns. I am also he whom people in breath- 
less whispers speak of as the Wandering Jew, passing over Europe 
on the wings of the wind, at stated periods far apart. In the 
meantime I rest quiet, now as one man, now as another. But 
through all ages, every century, whether as Italian sorcerer, 
Teutonic general, Scandinavian philosopher, I have not once 
ceased in my eager search for Helena. When Louis Quatorze had 
so many beautiful women round his throne, I thought perchance 
she might be found there, her simple spirit transmigrated into the 
form of a grande dame. But they were too dissipated, I felt 
assured my He'ena would never rest amidst such. Everywhere | 
sought her, in whatever country of Europe, east or west, north or 
south, as queen or peasant-maid, high-born damsel or fisher-girl, 
1 was doomed to disappointment; she eluded me always. Then 
I tried to find solace in sciences, in medicine, in philosophy, in 
warfare—aye, even in flagrant rebellion against the rulers of the 
lind to which I might owe my birth. At one time I was the 
superior of these very cloisters; that would be about the middle 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, I am not quite certain. 
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One is apt to forget the exact date after the lapse of such an 
immense number of years.” 

“Indeed, sir,” I said earnestly, remarking that the old man 
looked to me for a slight reply of some kind, “ indeed, sir, you 
must have a wonderfully prodigious memory to retain these 
things.” 

“Yes, I have,” returned he, evidently pleased, “I have; but 
unfortunately, my lad, while in charge of Helge-Ands church and 
cloisters I sinned again more deeply, if possible, against the 
most high God. You will, my boy, mind that I had changed 
my religion for the newer one sprung up and made known. My 
benefice was rich, very rich, and the church plenteously endowed 
by wealthy patrons. The then glories of this ancient city have 
long since departed. All the vessels and things we used for 
divine service were marvellously jewelled in rubies and emeralds, 
onyxes and sapphires, amethysts and jaspers, beryls and topazes. 
Aye, lad, they were a sight to behold, but they proved my curse. 
Greed of gain entered my soul which should have been pure as 
morning dew. By dint of craft and much sin I abstracted many 
jewels one by one until I had amassed a great quantity ; then I 
grew fearful of them being discovered, and began to look about 
me for a secure place of concealment. I found one at last, after 
much harassing trouble. One evening, when the holy brothers 
were assembled at their frugal repast, I solemnly announced my 
intention of doing penance for a secret sin by keeping lonely 
vigil in the church the whole of that night, and lashing my naked 
body with knotted cord. I observed their expression of con- 
sternation with inward amusement, and knew my plan would 
answer successfully, while they were sound asleep in their cells. 
It was real wild weather ; the great salt waves leaping and hissing, 
curling and foaming as they rushed madly on to dash themselves 
against the rocky shore with a loud noise, only made it the safer 
for me. At midnight I carried my precious hoard to that part 
of the building where some of the choir usually sat. By dint 
of arduous labour I loosened a huge stone in a pillar, the one we 
can see as we stand here, a little to our left.” 

“ Ah, I see, that thick thing in the west wall.” 

“ Precisely, my boy; when you descend you may discover the 
very stone, the seventh in order from the ground, and the second 
from the left hand; it is loose even now, after all these years. 
Well, behind this boulder was a considerable excavation wherein 
I hid away my ill-gotten treasure, and replaced the stone with 
careful precision, determined not to run the gauntlet of my crime 
being found out. Speedily obliterating all signs of my late un- 
holy handiwork, I repaired to the damp precincts of my miserable 
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cell, more deeply sunk in the iniquities I had forsworn than 
ever I had been before.” 

** Was the desecration never traced home to you, sir?” 

“ Nay, dear lad, nay, but I performed the most rigid penances 
thrice every week.” Tears chased each other silently down the 
furrowed cheeks of the strange old man. For several minutes 
he remained wrapped in reveries of the mighty past. Then he 
threw back his splendid head proudly, as some crested warrior of 
old ; his still wet eyes glittered and sparkled, his nostrils dilated, 
every muscle of his face quivered with suppressed emotion, his 
voice rang out clear and sonorous as a silver trumpet. He said: 

* Young man, son of Albion, can you picture to yourself what 
wondrous scenes have been enacted here ? Can you dream of the 
psalms and music that have risen:up to the gates of heaven at 
matins, at vespers, and at even-song; of the tuneful hymns and 
praises to the Eternal, chanted by a thousand throats? Can you ? 
Aye, those past glories of bygone days are buried, will never be 
recalled. Men lived then, they only drag out an existence now. 
Six hundred years ago, they say we were'no better than barbarians ; 
but in this gilded age, what are the wise, what are the foolish ? 
Naught ; as dust to what we were then, though less advanced in 
learning. The world has degenerated—degenerated. Year by 
year, boy,I have watched it sink lower and yet lower as I have 
wandered about Europe in search of Helena, my beloved.” 

*T wish you could have found her,” I intercepted gently, willing 
to humour his eccentricity, ‘and hope you may find her still.” 

“* My quest of centuries was rewarded ten years and more ago. 
I came across my heart’s desire at a small fishing town called 
Skelleftea, in Norrland. She who would have graced a throne 
was a fisher-maid, beautiful as good, the daughter of poor parents 
who had a hard struggle to earn their daily bread. From afar I 
watched her many months, noted her industry and guileless 
innocence, the very counterpart of what she had been nearly 
nineteen hundred years before.” 

“You should have married her, sir,and drunk of the cup of 
happiness, of mortal happiness, I mean, that for which you had 
craved so long, through so many centuries.” 

‘“‘ My Helena loved another, a young fisherman well worthy of 
her in all, save his rank and station and that he was poor. I 
restrained my passion, and did my best to smooth their way; they 
deserved help, the dear ones. One day, or rather evening, for 
the sun was setting, I saw the maiden take a piece of work down 
to a sequestered part of the shore, and seating herself on the 
grassy slope she began to sing a wild North ballad of heroes and 
of love.” 
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There was now additional interest attached to the unprece- 
dented recital. I sat bolt upright, open-mouthed, and shading 
my eyes with my right hand, stared hard at my strange 
raconteur. 

“ Dressed as a Dominican friar, I walked towards her and spoke 
that was in my mind uppermost. ‘ Daughter,’ I said earnestly, 
‘I have dreamed of thee these many long years. There is a 
mission for thee to fulfil which shall prove to thy advancement, 
and Karl’s.’ 

“¢ You are a holy priest of God,’ she answered reverently, ‘and 
therefore what you say must be right. I will obey.’ 

“ Mayhap you marvel at her ready assent, my boy, but do sono 
longer. The Scandinavians are ever superstitious and bow 
willingly, uncomplainingly, to the fiat of a parish priest or parson.” 

“ Please continue your story,” I begged the old man. 

“¢* Good, my child,’ I said to her. ‘ You must go to Gothland, 
that soon, to the church of Helge-Ands, and there in the corner 
pillar of the west wall you will find a loosened stone. It is the 
seventh in height from the ground and the second from the left 
hand. On removing it, in a cavity behind you will discover a 
small iron box, to which you will be entitled. It contains a 
precious treasure which, if you sell, will realize sufficient to furnish 
you with a sum of money large enough to enable you to marry 
Karl Fohstrém and live modestly without fear of poverty assailing 
your doors ever. I would it were larger.’” 

* Does Helena still live ?” I inquired eagerly. 

* Yes, but you must not interrupt me. ‘1 would willingly obey 
you, dear father,’ she said, ‘ but you forget my parents are poor. 
They could not find me the money to undertake so longa journey.’ 

***¢ Here you have a hundred crowns, my daughter. Regard my 
advice and carry out my injunctions implicitly. The treasure 
casket will be yours and yours alone, Helena, a meet recompense 
for one whom I hope will make as good a wife as she has done a 
daughter. The quest of nearly nineteen centuries is ended now, 
child ; I shall learn again something of the calm peace I forfeited 
so many hundred years ago. Perchance the Eternal may con- 
descend to avert some of my punishment since I have endeavoured 
to make restitution.’ 

* And so saying I left her regarding first my retreating figure 
then the shining crowns in her lap bewildered. Two months 
afterwards I followed her, unseen by her at least, on the journey 
to Stockholm and thence over the sea, to set foot on the Wisby 
shore. She came straight to Helge-Ands and removed the stone 
as I had directed her, finding the treasure.” 

“Was Helena allowed to retain her discovery or did the 
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authorities compel her to yield up its possession? For my own 
part I should have considered it as national property.” 

I had turned my gaze seawards as I spoke, and when I looked 
round once more the strange old raconteur had disappeared. 
Quick as thought I darted to the head of the narrow stone stair- 
case, nothing was to be seen of him nor did we meet again. Some 
days later I questioned several people as to who the man could be; 
they gave me no satisfactory information. At last I struck 
acquaintance with a young lieutenant in the army, afterwards and 
now my very dear friend, the David to my Jonathan, or Jonathan 
to my David, whichever you may please, only we love each other 
as brothers, dearly, with a love passing the love of women. He, 
this sunny-hearted young fellow, Lieutenant Rollo Hardenfeld, 
laughed merrily when I told him of my peculiar encounter with 
the hoary veteran who puzzled me so much. 

“ He is a queer person,” said Rollo, shaking his head, “ decidedly 
erratic, and we fancy study has turned his brain. He has lived on 
this island swaying to and fro in his remarkable ideas something 
like forty years, as clever a man ever lived once you overlook his 
eccentricities. He adheres firmly to his darling theory of the 
transmigration of souls.” 

“ He seemed to be well initiated into early British history, and 
knew a good deal about the Druids.” 

“ Very possible, since he taught it in the grammar school here 
before I was old enough to understand. He has always been more 
or less of a mystery to us because he is generally so taciturn.” 

* But who is hein reality ?” I demanded with some impatience. 

“It would be hard to say; we have tried to pierce through the 
veil of reticence he draws around himself. I think he must like 
you, Roderick, to have been so communicative. He might be a 
prince in disguise, or he may be a beggar, a grandee of some sort. 
We do not know, but he calls himself Eric Galignani Thorssen.” 


Amy HURLSTON. 
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By ANNABEL GRAY, 


AUT:IOR OF “ MARGARET DUNBAR,” “ “TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE,” “ UNMASKED,” “ MUSICAL 
SNARES,” ETC., ETC. 


CaarpTer I. 
ETHEL’S FOLLY. 


Puitip ASHWORTH was one of New York’s successful merchants, 
who by strict integrity and attention to business had gained a 
competency, and at the early age of forty-five had retired from 
business, and hoped to enjoy the fruits of his success. He was 
not considered exactly wealthy in these days of colossal fortunes 
and lucky speculators ; but he was satisfied with what he had 
accumulated for the benefit of his two daughters, Ethel and 
Florence. About two years ago he had lost the wife to whom he 
had been devotedly attached; for years she had been a suffering 
invalid, and he had watched and tended her with the devotion of 
his younger days, and when she was laid away in her last resting- 
place in Greenwood all his affection and hopes were centered in 
his two daughters. The girls were beautiful, with the delicate, 
supple beauty of so many young Americans, and the rich sub- 
tropical complexions that so soon fade. They were the acknow 
ledged belles of the surrounding country ; not leaders of fashion 
like their dashing friend, Maisie Winter, of New York, but always 
looked up to and universally admired. 

Some years previous to his wife’s death Mr. Ashworth had 
purchased a handsome country residence between Fort Hamilton 
and Bay Ridge, transferring his family from the crowded city of 
New York to this comfortable home on the shores of the Bay, in 
the vain hope that it might have been the means of permanently 
restoring her to health. 

Ethel was a tall handsome blonde, with a profusion of golden 
hair and large, dark, expressive eyes, a nose of the Grecian type, 
straight and delicately outlined. Her small waist (this is a 
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sine qua non with an American belle), white shoulders, beauti- 
fully-shaped hands, and small feet with the traditional aristocratic 
high instep caused her to be considerably envied by her young 
friends less gifted in good points than herself by Dame Nature, 
while several scions of New York’s proudest families were half in 
love with Ethel, and needed very little encouragement to propose. 
In temperament the girl was ardent and impulsive, with a lack of 
discrimination in reading human nature. She was soon influenced 
by flattery, and this compelled: her watchful father to keep from 
the circle of her acquaintance men who were regarded as “ fast,” 
or whose principles of honour were questionable. 

In spite, however, of this care, a wolf had succeeded in invading 
this peaceful sheep-fold, and with that perverseness for which the 
sex has been ever famous, Ethel seemed inclined to favour the one 
suitor her father regarded the most doubtfully. The two girls 
were sitting to-day in their pleasant morning-room. Florence 
was a clear brunette, and took after her father. She was rather 
too much inclined to play the “ fine lady’s” part and nothing else, 
liked shopping and visiting and dancing above all things, and 
was more extravagant than Ethel in her tastes and dress. 

“You know quite well, Ethel, that papa does not like Wilfred 
Spagnoletti coming here so much,” Florence was saying. “ Of 
course he was introduced to us by Colonel Cameron’s sister, but 
there seems a sort of mystery about him. The nobility may run 
after him in London, but suppose the sheriff’s officers do the 
same ?” 

“ My dear girl, you’re jealous; that’s what’s the matter with 
you. If any handsome Spaniard could make you a countess and 
take you over to Madrid and Paris, you might see things in 
another light.” 

Ethel threw down her crewels and moved towards the piano. 

“Countess, Ethel? Why you are quite too ridiculous. Who 
can prove he isa count? He may be plain Mr. Smith over across 
the herring-pond.” 

*‘ He has a Spaniard’s eyes and the grace of a Spanish cavalier.” 

* Romance will be your ruin. You danced six times running 
with Count Spagnoletti at Maisie Winter’s dance last week, and 
how white she looked, and how savagely she glared at you. Ah! 
if looks could kill, hers: x 

“ And what a superb dress she wore. That pale blue brocade, 
trimmed with lace, came, they say, direct from Paris. Count 
Spagnoletti had given her the large fan, with the pale grey ostrich 
feathers, to match her dress.” 

“ Maisie is a leader of fashion—her diamonds alone are worth a 
king’s ransom.” 
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“All of which the count appreciates—at least, so Harry 
Benham says.” 

Harry was one of Ethel’s most devoted slaves, and he naturally 
detested the count, and altogether disbelieved in him. 

«Indeed! and what other pleasant remarks did Harry indulge 
in?” 

Florence came up to her sister, and laid her hand affectionately 
on her shoulder. 

“ Dear, will you forgive me if I seem unkind ?” she asked. 

Ethel shook her head. 

“He said that he wanted you asa mere decoy duck in order to 
win Maisie; that he flirted with you to make her jealous 

“ It is false, Florrie. Harry Benham cannot get into the same 
charmed circle as the count. Maisie was an acknowledged queen 
of beauty even i#* London, in —T drawing-rooms, where 
she first met him.” 

Ethel was very pale as she spokes 3-i¢ cost her an effort to even 
speak of Maisie. 

“ They say,” went on Florence, determined to be candid, “that 
he is without principle, that he is regarded by the brokers on the 
street as a slippery customer, and‘ they won't deal with him. I 
should be very sorry if Maisie or you were to marry him ; he 
would not make a good husband.” 

“Do I interfere with you about any man you choose to favour ?” 
asked Ethel coldly, but her eyes’ flashed angrily. “ Will Travers 
comes to see you. Personally I dislike him, but do I ever preach ? 
I hate being preached at.” 

“Let us go out on to the terrace-and watch the race,” said 
Florence gently. “The New York Glub are to have their annual 
regatta to-day, and we can see the start and follow them beyond 
Fort Hamilton by the aid of glasses,” 

They walked arm-in-arm through the terrace, down to the 
water’s edge, but Ethel was very silent. What the count’s busi- 
ness was no one could tell, beyond the fact that he was “an 
operator ” on “ the street,” and that he was reputed to be wealthy 
and was decidedly handsome and well versed in all those countless 
“nothings,” that elegant frivolity,swhich serve to please so many 
women. 

Florrie did not know that he had already declared himself to be 
madly in love with Ethel and had been rejected by her father as 
a suitor, while secretly wooing her;sister. This alone was sufficient 
to win Ethel’s heart. She: already trusted and loved him with all 
the devotion of a first passion, looking upon him as an injured and 
slandered man, and resenting any attempt to show him up in 
another light with passionate earnestness. 

m 2 
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Ethel was far above the average girl in point of intellect. She 
was a devoted student, her mind enriched with the lore of cen- 
turies; she was also a very talented musician, as familiar with the 
intricacies of Bach’s fugues and Beethoven’s sonatas as with the 
tender refinement of Mendelssohn and the weird eccentricities of 
Chopin. She adored the genius of Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
Dante, and all the mighty dead who have left so rich a treasury 
of thought behind, and she was much admired and appreciated 
by the men of the day who had become famous in art and letters. 
And now a sort of moral blight seemed to have attacked her. 
She loved a man her father disapproved of, and was indifferent to 
the one he most desired her to marry. 

“ Why does he flirt so with Maisie?” mused Ethel, as Florrie 
read a book. -“It cannot be that he has forgotten me after all 
his loving promises ? ” 

Tears filled her proud loyal eyes. She was so true herself she 
could barely imagine falsehood in another. 

“Ts it possible he wishes to win Maisie for her fortune?” 
she murmured, as Florrie took a few turns on the lawn. “Oh! 
heaven! I thought him a hero, a saint, and what is baser than 
trading on his good looks and fascinating ways to secure an heiress 
and her gold ?” 

There was a silent agony in her expression that testified to the 
pain that pierced her heart. Love had changed all for her. She 
had been so happy, so buoyant, lulled by the sweet hopes of joy 
in the future, and yet. nothing was secure. The count was not by 
her side to-day, or she listening to the pleadings of his love and 
tenderness. She felt like a forsaken creature. Without him life 
was valueless, and in a dull, bewildered state she began to wonder 
if she could really bear her lot without him. 

And she grew afraid as she measured the depths of her love, 
which she believed was changeless as eternity. 

** My dearest, you could not be false to me,” she sighed, recol- 
lecting the last time they had met. 

A year or so before the count appeared on the scene, Ethel had 
met Harry Benham, a noble, high-spirited young Brooklynite, who 
had shortly before returned from Europe, where he had been 
perfecting his musical studies. 

Left without parents at an early age, young Benham was proof 
against the wiles and nets which are spread to catch the unwary 
youth. Wrapped up in his studies, he had, at the age of twenty- 
two, departed for Germany, from whence he returned, after an 
absence of five years, to his native land to enjoy the wealth 
left him by his parents. By judicious investments his property 
had accumulated to something over half-a-million dollars. In 
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physical appearance he resembled an Apollo—six feet in height, 
shoulders broad and developed by rowing and athletic exercises, 
hair of chestnut brown, and large, clear grey eyes, he was in 
truth a man who was simply worshipped by his intimate friends. 

With such personal advantages and similar tastes, it was 
surprising that Ethel should have remained indifferent to him. 
But Harry was too resolute a man to be entirely discouraged. He 
loved Ethel with truest devotion. He knew the effect of Spag- 
noletti’s delicate homage and insidious flattery, and he vowed to 
unearth his career and his ancestors. To-day he was chatting 
with young Travers, a great friend of his—the man Ethel had just 
alluded to as being in love with her sister ; and the count appeared 
equally objectionable to him also. 

“ Have you noticed how Miss Ashworth has changed of late ?” 
asked Harry, as they sauntered into Delmonico’s together and 
ordered lunch. 

“To tell you the truth, I haven’t been there lately. I fancy 
she tries to set her sister against me,” said Will gravely. 

“And do you know why, old man? It is because the count 
has a grudge against you. You remember that unpleasant little 
scene which took place in the conservatory at the Winters’ last 
dance. You were too candid.” 

“T think he fears me, Harry. I was also in London last year 
the same time as he was. ‘Two or three fellows at one of the best 
clubs there ‘cut’ him and gave me their reasons for so doing. 
They mistrasted his ‘ play.’” 

*]T mistrust him entirely, and I mean to devote myself for the 
present to running the fox to earth. A dangerous man. Any 
one can see his drift: he means to carry off our great prize, 
Maisie Winter, and then flatters and fascinates poor Ethel to 
pique Maisie.” 

“Ethel is not a girl to be trifled with.” 

*“ You know my opinion of Ethel. She seemed to like me once, 
before this man came between us.” 

“T don’t think he’s a gentleman, Harry.” 

“That’s just it. I should be the very last to want to upset 
either, if all were fair and above-board, and I’ve too much self- 
respect to run after any girl who snubs me; but I cannot bear to 
think this family I am so attached to should be deceived.” 

“ What do you mean to do, then ?” 

“ Wait a little and see. I believe the man’s an adventurer, if 
not something worse: Periaps he has some Isaiah, of Hounds- 
ditch, for a father, who knows? I've laid my plans, and, thank 
goodness, I’ve money enough to help me carry them through.” 

“We Americans are pretty cool ‘hands,’” laughed Will, 
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lighting a cigar, “when we once make up our minds. If you 
remember, in that wonderful novel about ‘ Le Roi des Montagnes,’ 
it was an American who settled the king.” 

“When you’ve finished your lunch, Harry, what do you say to 
seeing the yacht race? Maisie Winter and a party of English 
friends, and even a couple of royalties, will be there. Maisie 
turned some prince’s head, I hear, in London, and cut out all 
their favourite beauties.” 

“ Beauty in this age seems to be fame,’ said Will gravely. 
“Strange what power lies in its spell! If Cleopatra’s nose had 
been shorter, Anthony would not have lost the world. Heaven 
preserve me from ever marrying any celebrity in that line, or any 
leader of fashion. I’m afraid even Maisie will run through her 
splendid fortune in no time.” 

“The girl has no one to advise her. That elderly lady who 
chaperones her does not love her, and seems always half-asleep, 
and her guardian seems to take a positive delight in baulking her 
wishes all he can.” 

‘She will be worth seeing to-day. I wonder what extraordi- 
nary costume has been designed for her in Paris for the yacht 
race? Come along, old man, or we shall be late.” 


And the two friends sprang into Harry Benham’s neat. brougham 
and were rapidly conveyed to his rooms, where he changed his 
clothes for a yachting uniform, and then they were driven to the 
nearest point of view, where he found his yacht, the “ Sea-gull,” 
awaiting him. ° 


CuaptTer II. 
THE YACHT RACE. 


THE annual regatta of the New York Yacht Club was the talk 
amongst fashionable circles in New York, and even in Brooklyn 
society, for weeks previous to the time appointed for the race. 
Fashionable ladies vied with each other in disporting superb 
toilettes, and on this the morning of the 18th of June steamers 
and accompanying yachts were crowded with all the fashion and 
beauty of New York and her sister city. 

It was a glorious morning, the sun had drunk the dews upon the 
morning grass, the green leaves of the maize were scarcely 
unfurled, everywhere was the faint humming sound of countless 
insects. 


“ Now come the rosy June and blue-eyed hours, 
With songs of birds, and stir of leaves and wings.” 
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But the sweetness of the morning brought no charm, no-peace, 
to Ethel. She was glad she had declined Miss Winter’s offer to 
go on board her yacht; her head ached terribly, and she felt sick 
and faint. 

Bets of gloves, flowers, trinkets, &c., were being made by the 
fair sex, and heavier ones among the men, on the success of one 
or other of the contending boats. 

New York Bay presented a brilliant appearance. From Bay 
Ridge to Fort Hamilton, and especially over towards the Staten 
Island shores, the water was dotted with sailing vessels of all sizes 
and descriptions, from the large schooner-yacht to the little open 
row-boat with a sprit-sail—some standing on and off, while others 
lay quietly at anchor, waiting the signal from the judge's boat. 

Under a summer-house, scented with syringa blossoms, situated 
near the water’s edge, and at a short distance from the low 
boundary wall of their father’s lawn, sat Ethel and Florence 
Ashworth, anxiously watching the race. Ethel was sure Count 
Spagnoletti would be in Maisie Winter’s yacht, and the thought 
racked her. Beautiful Maisie, wealthy, fascinating, a leader of 
fashion, with the world at her feet, must be surely more attractive 
to him, more fit to reign in his ancestral home in Malaga, than 
herself. And yet she knew she was far more clever than Maisie, 
of a higher type, with greater power of suffering, too. Ah, 
Heavens! to be so sad on a lovely day in June! 

The girls each held in their hands a pair of powerful field- 
glasses, for.it was their favourite amusement to sit there and look 
over the Bay towards the Highlands and Sandy Hook, and by the 
aid of their glasses try and distinguish the name or some other 
characteristic of the passing vessel. 

“What steamer is that, Ethel, with all the ladies and gentlemen 
on board?” asked Florrie, leaning forward, as a vessel of that 
description was seen coming down the Bay toward the anchorage 

round, 

“That is the guests’ boat, dear,” said Ethel, as she levelled 
her glass in the direction indicated, and scanned the approaching 
steamer carelessly. 

She placed the glasses to her eyes again and, after a steady 
glance, nearly let them fall, when, suddenly re-adjusting them, she 
took a longer look at the steamer, which was now nearly abreast 
of her father’s residence. 

“Why, whatever is the matter? You tremble all over,” cried 
Florrie, who read very clearly all those obscure symptomatic 
changes in the love-malady that had overtaken her sister. 

The water was eddying and foaming—the vague, changeful 
water, over which the vessels steamed calmly on, and the foaming 
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waves glittered in June’s sun that made all so fair to look upon. 
But there was the echo of a moral miielstrom in Ethel’s breast : 
the foam-tipped waves no longer soothed her--there seemed a 
mocking retort in all their peacefulness and beauty. 

“If I have lost him,” she muttered under her breath. 

Florrie heard her, but was silent, and Ethel stared long enough 
at. some person in one of the yachts to cause these moments to be 
branded on her brain, causing her acute suffering. And as she 
looked an angry flush mounted to her cheeks, her eyes glistened, 
and her breast rose and fell. 

“‘Is there any one you know on board that boat?” whispered 
Florrie, as she lifted her pair of glasses and again brought them 
to bear on the steamer now abreast of the lawn. 

“Yes,” answered Ethel; “Count Spagnoletti and Maisie are 
there.” 

Conspicuous among the guests on board the steamer “ Leo” 
were a lady and gentleman, the former about eighteen years of 
age, with fair hair, blue eyes, and a sweet, winning expression—a 
blonde of the purest type, and extremely beautiful; the other, a 
tall, dark, well-dressed man about thirty, who seemed decidedly 
superior to all the rest in manners and style. 

He was Count Wilfred Spagnoletti. His mother, he declared, 
was English, and this accounted for his Christian name, his father 
one of the oldest families in Spain, and governor, too, of a pro- 
vince, and attached to Don Carlos. 

The girl was known as Maisie Winter, the most celebrated New 
York belle, and a great heiress to boot. Her brother Leslie, a 
young broker on Wall Street, had a yacht in the regatta, and 
being an acquaintance of the count had invited him to accompany 
his sister on the guests’ steamer. 

As they promenaded the deck, frequent exclamations were 
indulged in as to what a handsome couple they were, and how 
attached they appeared to each other. 

** The weather is certainly propitious to-day,” Wilfred was say- 
ing, as Maisie shaded her face with her lace satin-lined parasol ; 
“it smiles on ws,” accenting the last word. 

Miss Winter was evidently pleased with her companion. The 
count was an acknowledged favourite with those of the fair sex 
who were in the habit of judging of their masculine friends by 
outward appearance only. He knew how to be agreeable, charm- 
ing even. He had a whole répertoire of recitatives, nocturnes, 
barearolles, and romances for use on occasions like these. For 
Wilfred was playing his last card in trying to win the hand of 
Maisie. 

“How it rained at the last picnic we were at,” said Maisie, 
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hoping her costume was effective—so many eyes were viewing her, 
she knew, and she hoped Ethel might be looking on and enjoying 
her success. She had a strangely feverish desire to-day to raise 
poor Ethel’s jealousy. 

“Do you remember those lines I read you in the wood?” he 
asked, as she shaded her face again, this time from his gaze. “ They 
were these. ... Shall I repeat them ?” 

“If you like. I’m not given in a general way to absurd senti- 
mentalism ; indeed, people say I’m nothing if not practical ; and 
yet amid this glittering water and sunshine, and all these sailing 
craft, one does forget the earth a little.” 

Then he repeated in a low, well-modulated voice : 


“ For in your eyes I think I once have seen 
A light like love, that meant the world to me ; 
God help me! dreaming of what might have been; 
God help you! for it was too good to be.” 


He recited well. Maisie shivered under her rich laces. Had 
his voice touched and pierced her heart ? 

“Leslie would think me ridiculous,” she muttered, and she 
rose and turned away. 

As they promenaded the deck the steamer’s engine-bell rang. 
The boat stopped and drifted lazily on the water, abreast of the 
lawn, and not more than a couple of hundred yards from the 
summer-house where sat Ethel and Florrie Ashworth. 

The count, who had been busily engaged in conversation with 
Miss Winter, had not noticed the progress of the steamer, and as 
he looked up, at the sound of the bell, was surprised and not a 
little chagrined to find himself and companion the object of 
scrutiny from two pairs of bright eyes, who could detect his every 
glance and movement through the aid of those powerful glasses 
he had often used. 

“ Confound it!” he muttered, “there’s Ethel and her sister; 
they will know now it was all false about my going to the races.” 

With considerable presence of mind he raised his hat as the 
glasses were lowered, and a cool bow from Ethel, and no glance of 
recognition from Florrie, followed his salutation. 

‘So she’s proud, is she! Got on her high horse again!” he 
reflected, “je la briserai.” 

Yes; he meant to break her spirit. Ethel had all that fine, 
fastidious pride which gives grandeur and force to a character. 
The man’s instincts were painfully vulgar; his ideas, in an 
artistic point of view, poor and trashy; but he had a good 
presence; he dressed well, and he was handsome and a count. 
The moths fluttered near that false radiance. 
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“ Why, they are the Ashworth girls!” cried Maisie, also on the 
alert, and raising her opera-glasses as she saw the count bow to 
the ladies on shore. Ethel had torn down a piece of syringa, and 
was dissecting it slowly. Florrie turned away her head. 

“JT wonder why they did not accept our invitation,” went on 
Maisie, warming to the situation. Florrie had coolly “cut” 
Spagnoletti, and Maisie was rather in awe of Florrie and her 
opinion, in her pretty, girlish way. 

“They are rather peculiar girls,” he said, calculating the 
effect of his words. ‘They ought to travel through Europe ; 
as it is they are absurdly primitive, and that sort of thing.” 

“ They are very pretty,” said Maisie, ever loyal to the absent. 
“T wonder (artlessly) that some one does not fall in love with 
them.” 

“Neither of them can compare with you, Miss Winter,” 
bending down and looking into her eyes. “ But come,” as Maisie 
blushed painfully, “let us change the subject, and cross over to 
the other side of the boat, where we can see the race. There 
goes the gun for the yachts to start,” and drawing her arm within 
his, they moved over to the other side, where all was bustle and 
excitement—those on board the steamer having indiscriminately 
rushed to the side for the purpose of getting a good view of the 
start, careening the steamer over, and drawing from numbers of 
the fashionable beauties present little screams of terror. 

“There goes the ‘ Maisie,’” said Miss Winter, as a trim, open 
sloop-yacht, painted white, and resembling a large white bird 
skimming the water, drew rapidly ahead of its fellows, while 
Leslie Winter, in the uniform of the yacht club, stood near the 
helm, and as the sails of the little vessel filled, turned towards 
the steamer and waved his cap to his sister and her escort. 

“Look! there is Leslie in our yacht,” cried Maisie proudly ; 
“he sees us.” 

“The ‘ Maisie’; is that her name?” 

There was burning admiration in his eyes. Never had she 
looked more lovely than now, as she watched her brother’s boat— 
her eyes lit up with pride and expectation, smiles around her lips, 
her little head and its dainty hat and long ostrich feathers thrown 
back. 

“Yes,” she said, still watching the yacht, “it was named after 
me. Built for speed.” 

“A name it will be difficult for me ever to forget. Oh! Maisie, 
listen to me this once. I——” 

For a second she doubted him. She turned very pale, her 
hands trembled. 

“Absurd! You are a flatterer,” she muttered. 
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“ Truth is never flattery. Surely all women like to hear the 
truth about themselves, and the truth is that I love you, and 
ever shall.” 

Again Maisie turned hastily from him, and scanned the 
position of the yachts with her glasses for a few moments. 

The engine bell rang, the wheels commenced to revolve, and 
the steamer was again on her way to the ocean. He had taken 
her hand in his and, after raising it to his lips, held it fast. 
Then he knew that Maisie loved him, and he felt like a con- 
queror. She was past saying decorous society “nothings;” she 
was in earnest at last. 

Her eyes began to swim, as in a mist of tears. They told him 
all he wished to know. 

Taking her arm he drew her to a corner which, though 
screening them from view, afforded them an opportunity of 
watching the movements of Ethel and Florrie on shore. Had 
Ethel seen his clasp of Maisie’s hand? To his relief he beheld 
them suddenly rise from their seat and return slowly to the 
house, as the fleet of yachts and accompanying vessels dis- 
appeared below Fort. Hamilton, the “ Maisie” leading, and 
looking like winning all over. 

Ethel found a kind of nervous attack seize her as they turned 
into a narrow sheltered path. Her limbs shook, and she nearly 
fell. 

“You were right, Florrie. He was not worth caring about. 
But, oh! if you only knew - 

Her pride gave way; she burst into a passion of sobs, leaning 
her head on her sister’s shoulder. Florrie kissed her again and 
again, soothed and comforted her. To her surprise, and, indeed, 
consternation, some one had clearly landed, and was making his 
way towards the house. Ethel heard those hurried footsteps, and 
looking round, saw Harry Benham, also in yachting costume, 
behind her on the path. 

“T’m so glad you have come, Harry,” said Florrie, shaking 
hands warmly with him. “Ethel is not well to-day. I think 
you may cheer her up.” 

“IT think the sun has upset me a little,” said Ethel, pushing 
back her hair, and looking white and tired, “but I am better 
now. You will stay to luncheon with us, Mr. Benham ?” 

“Delighted! I’ve left Will Travers in the yacht; he’s most 
anxious to watch the end. I believe the ‘ Maisie’ will win.” 

He did not tell her that he too had been using powerful field- 
glasses, and had seen the whole recent performance on land and 
water, and had studied her face, and the count’s and pretty 
Maisie’s too. 
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“The plot deepens,” he had remarked to Will as he sprang on 
shore. 

Never had Ethel seemed so lovely, so enchanting to him, as at 
this moment of humiliation and sorrow; she resembled some fair, 
bruised lily in the summer sunlight; and they walked slowly 
together towards the house. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE “ TIGER.” 


A FEW weeks after the yacht race, Harry Benham was sitting in 
the Lager Bier Saloon on Broadway, near Beecher Street, listening 
to the curious conversation of two men who had just arrived, and 
whose faces were not unfamiliar to him. Harry fancied, and with 
truth, he had found a clue to one of the count’s moves—those 
desperate moves that mark a desperate man’s progress. These 
two persons he was watching he had seen talking to him with 
certain rowdy flourishes, intimating they were on terms of 
familiarity with him. Much as the count had tried to shake them 
off on Broadway, they still remained, so he sat very quietly and 
listened. 

“ Stake me this time, Jim, for I’m broke,” the elder man was 
saying, lighting his cigar. ‘“ And you've had a streak of luck for 
a wonder.” 

* Well, I don’t mind, Bill, seeing you’ve done the same for me 
before,” the other answered. “ There’s ten dollars, old boy, and I 
wish you luck. Go in and win, but take my advice, and don't 
play ‘system’ any more; it’s nonsense. Anyhow, if you’re lucky 
you'll win ; if not, you'll lose, that’s plain enough.” 

“Well, all right, Jim. I haven’t made a winning in two 
months. I never did see such hard luck. I’ve been going to 
swear off, and if I don’t make a winner this time, I believe I'll 
quit.” 

“Go it, my friend. Ill be up by-and-by and see how you 
come out. I want to sit here awhile and finish reading the 
Herald. Some of the boys may come in.” 

The man called Bill here took his departure out of the Lager 
Bier Saloon, and the other seated himself back in his chair anid 
was soon deeply engaged in the horrors of a murder graphically 
described in the Herald. Jim had clearly been in luck, and 
the faro table where he managed to eke out a precarious living 
had, with unusual kindness, yielded him a large revenue during 
the past few days. A new suit of broad-cloth, a diamond pin (not 
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a Cape one either), and a “loud” watch chain, together with a 
newly-dyed moustache of the latest blue-black, made up a curious 
tout ensemble that to the eye of the initiated spoke volumes as to 
the way Jim was in the habit of earning a living. Among his 
associates he was considered a good fellow, and was never known 


” 


to refuse a friend who “ went broke ;” consequently, he was rarely 
without a dollar or two, even when in bad luck, for his credit was 
fairly good and he was scrupulously exact in paying his debts 
whenever he made a winning. 

“ Poor old Bill! ” he muttered, turning over the leaves of the 
paper hastily, “I’m afraid he’s on his last legs.” 

After a run of “ hard luck ” for several weeks, he had “ struck a 
streak,” as he informed his friends, paid what he owed, bought a 
new fit-out, and had several hundred dollars in his pocket. Con- 
sequently, he was in high good humour, and did not hesitate to 
advance his friend money to try his luck and make, if possible, a 
stake. 

Harry watched this man’s every movement with the deepest 
interest. How could he be intimate with a nobleman of Count 
Spagnoletti’s rank? Parasites, black-legs, and social toadies may 
fatten and thrive on the credulity of the great, but they are 
always respectful. Jim, his hat on one side, had slapped the 
count on the back and told him some bonne histoire with an 
unction and insolence that proved he had some hold over him, or 
might be, was in his power. Half-an-hour passed, still Harry 
waited and watched. Jim, after calling for more beer and light- 
ing a fresh cigar, drew his watch from his pocket and looked at it. 

“ Half-past eight,” he muttered, “and not one of the lads here 
yet. Well, I'll go and see how Bill is making out, and may be, 
try my own luck.” 

He sauntered towards the bar. 

‘* How much do I owe you, Fritz?” addressing a stout, red- 
faced Teuton, the proprietor of the saloon. Harry followed him ; 
he wished to remember his voice. 

“Vell, dere vas four lagers, two cheese sandviches, and four 
eggs; and, ach! mein Gott! I vas forgettin’, one box of sardines. 
Vell, say a dollar and a half vill do.” 

* All right, Fritz, old man, there’s your stamps,” and Jim threw 
carelessly down the price of what had been a luncheon for himself 
and friend, starting up the street towards the faro bank, where 
he and Bill were in the habit of fighting the “ tiger.” 

Harry thought he would do the same. He was interested in 
these men, since they were connected in some way with that 
mysterious Spagnoletti whom report declared had once been 
a theatrical manager, a photographer, and lastly, a gambler. His 
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padded shoulders, small waist, and high-heeled boots amused the 
young men of New York. They swore that he rouged, too, like a 
woman, and if he sang and played like an artist, was a decided 
mystery. But he was also a dead shot and a splendid swordsman. 
This gained him admiration and respect. 

Up one flight of stairs—of which a closed door, guarded on the 
inside by a promising negro called “Snowball,” arrested further 
progress—went Jim, and rang a muffled bell. There was the 
sliding of a small panel, the exhibition of the ebony-grinning face 
of Snowball, and the opening of the door—if the inspection 
of the caller was satisfactory—and the den of the “ tiger” was 
reached. 

Jim was instantly admitted. Harry Benham went up the same 
flight of stairs, waited a little, rang, and made sure his revolver, 
an elegant design in the form of a pipe, was safely in his 
pocket. 

It might be a den of thieves, and probably was. 

Again Snowball peeped out, and again the sliding panel was 
withdrawn. 

“Yaas, massa. Massa want a gentleman yare?” asked the 
negro. 

Harry put two dollars into his hand, and Snowball asked no 
more. 

He had buttoned up his coat to his chin, slouched his hat over 
his eyes so as not to be recognized as he entered the room. 

It was a curious scene. 

Around a table on which were displayed a complete suit of 
ecards in regular succession of two lines, sat a number of men, 
while on one side was the dealer in the act of drawing the cards 
from a silver box which lay in front of him. On different cards upon 
the table lay numbers of round ivory checks of various colours, and 
which were handed by the dealer to the players in return for 
money. There were stacks of white, red, and blue, the white being 
the cheapest checks, the blue the most valuable. Most of the 
players were using the white checks, or “chips,” as they were 
called, while one or two were playing with red ones, but the blues 
were all in the check rack, they being seldom used—a single blue 
check being of the relative value of one stack of reds, or five 
stacks of white ones. 

The “ look-out,” an individual in a spotless shirt front, diamond 
pin, and neatly-waxed moustache, sat close to the check rack and 
favoured his listeners with what he considered flashes of wit. He 
was one of the partners of the mysterious firm who dealt in the 
game, which had the reputation among gamblers for being a 
“square” one, and consequently had a good class of custom. 
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The “look-out” had his eye at once on Harry, and again 
Harry recollected that this too was one of the patronizing friends 
of Count Spagnoletti. 

“ Friend of his, eh?” he asked, pointing to Jim, for they had 
come in nearly at the same time. 

Harry merely nodded, and no more was said. He sat down 
among the company. 

“Hullo, Jim!” cried the “look-out,” shaking him warmly by 
the hand, “ how are you, my boy?” 

“Well, I guess, thank you, Tommy. How’s the old thing work- 
ing this evening ?” 

“Oh! so, so. Here’s Bill warming us pretty lively,” and the 
“ look-out’s ” face lengthened as, just at that moment, a pyramid 
of white checks, composed of three stacks, surmounted by a 
number of red ones, to the amount of twenty-five dollars, was 
placed by that individual on the queen. 

Bill had run the ten dollars lent by his friend up during the 
half-hour he had been playing to over a hundred, and like a true 
gambler was determined to “ press” his luck, as he said. 

But a few cards were left in the box, and on the next turn 
made by the dealer the queen won. 

* Good boy, Bill,” said his friend a little anxiously. “ Now 
you've got ’em your way, rush it, old man, rush it.” And he 
delivered a congratulatory slap on Bill’s shoulder that made him 
wince. 

“Hold on, Jim; draw it mild, I say,” rubbing his shoulder, 
* you'll make me nervous.” 

“Go for them, my boy, you’re in luck at last; go in and make 
a stake.” 

“T’ll win a thousand or go broke,” muttered Bill, raking in 
his checks off the queen. 

“Take 500 dollars, my friend,” said Harry Benham, rising, his 
eyes glittering and yielding to an impulse, “and sell me your 
chance.” 

Bill started and dropped his checks. The men stared at the 
new speaker. 

** Some madman, surely,” passed from lip to lip. 

“Oran Englishman,” laughed the “ look-out,” “he’s got a 
thorough-bred cool look and way with him anyhow.” 

Harry threw back his head. 

“Never mind who or what I am, so long as I pay,” he said, 
counting out his dollars; “that’s all that concerns you. And 
what is more, if I win I'll share it with you.” He turned to Bill 
and smiled. 


“T’ll take your offer,” cried Bill recklessly, “ pass the money.” 
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The money was duly counted and passed. Harry took the 
other’s seat and drew his hat well over his eyes. 

He was on the right +rvck at last ! 

“One turn, gentlemen,” cried the cue-keeper. ‘ Now, gentle- 
men, we pay four for one if you call the turn,” said the dealer, a 
small pleasant-looking man, apparently disinterested, judging 
from the cool, unconcerned manner in which he paid or took all 
bets. 

“ And I think I can call it,” said Harry. ‘“ What’s in the box ?” 
he asked, looking at the cue-case. 

“A king, ace, and nine,” was the answer. 

“What has the nine done this deal?” he asked of a man 
sitting next him, who had a card on which he kept the “ book,” 
or a record of the winning and losing cards. 

“The nine is a three times winner,” was the answer. 

* And the king has lost three times, for I beat him every time,” 
added Bill. 

“ All right, dealer,” said Harry, “ there’s my call,” and taking a 
pyramid of white checks and putting a stack and a half of red 
ones on the top of them, he strung them from the king towards 
the nine. 

“ Fifty dollars,” said Bill, and the other players looked on with 
the deepest interest at the result of the turn. 

Harry took fifty dollars more and placed them on the king. If 
the king showed first and the nine next, he would win two hundred 
and fifty dollars. If the nine or ace came first and the king 
second he would lose every check he had, while if the king was 
the third card he would lose but fifty dollars. His chance was 
one in six of winning the call. 

* All ready, gentlemen ?” asked the dealer. 

The face of the “look-out” wore an expression of intense 
eagerness as they waited the result of the turn. Harry nodded. 
Slowly the dealer drew out the first card, and as the edge of the 
next became visible the king was seen. 

“Good enough,” said Jim, “ you'll get it,” and he excitedly 
stretched his neck to see the next card. ‘The nine—by all the 
fates!” he cried, and the dealer slowly counted out two hundred 
and fifty dollars in blue checks, which he passed to Harry. Then 
he rose and changed places with the fancy individual who had 
acted as “look-out.” Another pack of cards was called for and a 
vigorous shuffling commenced—as much as to say, “ I'll warm him 
this time!” But all made no difference as far as Harry Benham 
was concerned. He was playing “the limits” on every bet, and 
when the end of the deal came he had won a thousand dollars. 

“Better quit, stranger,” whispered Jim. But he only laughed 
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and made another call. Again he won the same amount, and the 
smaller players and losers stared in wonder at this extraordinary 
run of luck. 

“Give me a thousand dollars,” said Harry, passing over that 
amount in blue checks. 

The dealer counted out the money and passed it over, with the 
remark, “ You’re in luck, sir.” 

“JT will play you without limit,” said Harry, pale and calm. He 
wondered what on earth possessed him. 

“ Not till I’ve seen the governor,” said the dealer. “ He ought 
to be here now. I guess that’s him,” as the bell rang and Snow- 
ball, looking through the panel, grinned, opened the door, and a 
man entered, dressed in the height of fashion and taste—a hand- 
some man, in fact no other than Count Wilfred Spagnoletti. 
Harry sat in shadow and lowered one of the lamps. Handing his 
cane, gloves. and coat to Snowball, the count walked to the 
“look out” chair which was vacated, and nodding patronizingly 
to those present, inquired of the dealer how the game was going. 

“Yon stranger has just cashed in a thousand and wants to play 
over the limits,” said the dealer, nervously adjusting the cards, 
“T told him J’d no objection, but couldn’t allow it till I saw you. 
What do you say?” 

“I’m satisfied,” said the count, smiling confidently; he had 
not recognized Harry. 

The dealer drew from the box the first card of the deal. Before 
ten turns were made Harry had won a thousand dollars, and the 
count had been called upon to deal. But it made no difference. 
Harry had placed five hundred dollars on the ace before it ap- 
peared, when it did soit won. He let the money lie, and it won 
again, making two thousand dollars on the card. The bystanders 
thought he would cash in, and Bill again advised him to quit. 

“Tl break the bank,” he said under his breath, carried away 
with the on-tide of excitement, and as he spoke this time Spag- 
noletti recognized him. The ace won again. Four thousand 
dollars were on the card—he turned to the count quietly and said : 

“ Will you take it ?” 

The count nodded, but his face betrayed intense anxiety. Upon 
other cards Harry had various sums and he lost some of the 
smaller bets, but his largest invariably won. Ten thousand 
dollars lay on the table when “one turn” was again called by the 
cue-keeper and four thousand more stood on the ace, queen, and 
jack. With flushed cheeks and glistening eyes he rose up and 
said to the count: 

“T’ll go you the whole on the call—make or break ; will you 
take it ?” 
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The count hesitated, his hands shook, and the perspiration 
damped his forehead. If he lost he was ruined; but stil! there 
was one chance out of six of his adversary winning, and he might 
recoup all. Luck was certainly against him, but such winning as 
this was not seen or heard of once in twenty years. Laising his 
eyes to Harry’s, amid breathless, even painful silence, he muttered 
hoarsely : 

“ Yes—I’ll take it!” 

The money was placed on the cards, strung from the jack to 
the ace, and the count proceeded to make theturn. The previous 
winning card was slowly drawn revealing the jack. The count 
stopped for a second, his face white, his eyes fiery and red. 

When Bill. saw the jack appear he drew in his breath, and, 
grasping Jim by the shoulder, almost crushed it with his grip. 
The next card would tell the tale--if the ace they would win, 
but if the queen all would be lost. To the count it was a moment 
of intense anxiety. He, like his adversary, would lose or win 
thirty thousand dollars. 

“Go on,” whispered Harry, and those trembling hands slowly 
and awkwardly withdrew the jack. A ery from Bill and a hurrah 
from Harry as the ace was seen revealed the fact to the count 
that he was a ruined man and “ his bank” was broken. 

He smiled a little, wiping his brow—an evil smile that Harry 
noticed. He was less excited; had he lost it would not have 
-seriously affected him, but as it was the first, so he swore it should 
be the last, time he would ever play. He detested it on principle. 
He had been thinking of Ethel all through the game, for love 
with Harry was intermittent, but to-day it mastered him: he 
hated his rival and despised him. 

Calling for pen and ink, the count wrote out a cheque for the 
balance of the amount, after paying out all the money in the 
bank at the time, which Harry divided with Bill. It all seemed 
like a mad dream to him when he heard the count say, “ Gentle- 
men, this game is closed for to-night.” 

He had the reputation of being able to stand two or three such 
losses as that, and he did not mean those present tq guess he was 
a penniless gamester. But in his heart he r istered. a vow that 
the man who had beaten him should feel his vengeance, an nd that 
the money he had lost should soon be in his clutches. Cailing 

Snowball he put on his coat, and lighting a cigar and talilinn his 
cane, he said: 

* Good-night, boys; better luck next time,” and sauntered 
carelessly out. 

*A cool card,” remarked the dealer, packing up the 
checks. 
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“ Very,” said Harry, buttoning his coat, “ but no more gambling 
for me.” 

“ Let’s go to Delmonico’s,” cried Bill, “and have a splendid 
supper.” He was so overjoyed that he had difficulty in appearing 
sane. 

They went; Harry hailed a car and drove home. “I wonder 
what on earth possessed me to act like that,” he cried; “ through 
what impulse or influence I was led on; but I have unearthed 
him at last.” 

It was through love—had he only known! 

Meanwhile the count, pale and furious, was pacing his room- 
floor, muttering, “ Ruin—utter ruin—it’s come at last! but the 
girl shall save me.” 

The girl was Maisie. 


CuHaPTer IV. 
WILL’S OPINION. 


HARRY BENHAM resolved to see his friend Will Travers as soon 
as possible after ascertaining that Mr. Ashworth intended taking 
some shares in a silver mining company in which Spagnoletti and 
others were interested. He wished also to tell him of his dis- 
covery of the gambling tables owned by him and other matters, 
for the count had again found his way into the peaceful Ashworth 
household in spite of its owner’s fears. 

Will Travers was junior partner in the firm of Meath & Co., 
brokers, on Broad Street, and the prosperity of the house testified 
to his ability. Brought up amid the mielstrom of stocks, he had 
early learnt the uncertainty of the fickle goddess, Fortune, 
avoided speculation, and by rigid industry and perseverance had 
created one of the most lucrative brokerage incomes on the 
street. Will was standing in his outer office looking at the 
indicator when he heard Harry say : 

** Good morning, Will; how’s the market ?” 

“Very pleased to see you, Harry,” shaking hands with his 
friend. “The market is dull—in fact, no market at all. Western 
Union is all that bears a semblance of life. Everything is flat, 
and the hot weather’s driving all the people away.” 

** Has Spagnoletti been in to-day ?” 

* No, he has not.” 

“By the way, old man, do you know anything about that 
silver mine, the ‘Giltwell’? Every one’s talking about it.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about it, Harry; but I think 
something about it.” 
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‘What do you mean ?” 

* Do you want my opinion as a business man ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I think it’s a fraud!” 

* But do you know who the officers of the company are?” 

“Oh! Yes. Smoke, Harry, and sit down.” 

“* And candidly, Will, do you think Mr. Harrison would consent 
to be elected president of such a concern?” (Mr. Harrison was 
Maisie Winter’s guardian). 

“Mr. Harrison is a rich man and fond of notoriety. His 
millions make him a mark for men who have something new to 
put on the market, whether it be silver-mining, stock, railways, 
or a new gas-light. He is anything but a fool. His stock in 
these enterprises never costs him a cent. If a concern wants his 
name for president, Mr. Harrison has no objection; if money is 
made, he is perfectly content; if money is lost, he does not lose 
it. Never mind who sinks he swims.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Harry ; “a nice programme ! ” 

“T make it my business to investigate these things quietly.” 

“ Would you advise a friend to invest in it ?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

‘But have not some of these mines proved fine investments ?” 

‘Some have, better than any stock in the market.” 

“ But how is it that this company can be a fraud and be allowed 
to go on selling stock? They have a most plausible showing.” 

“IT don’t say it is a fraud, Harry; I only think it is. Don’t 
misunderstand me; I may be mistaken. I give you merely my 
private opinion.” 

“Spagnoletti is interested in it, and Ashworth has taken 
shares. The count is generally safe in his investments.” 

“Yes ; but a man may have an unlucky streak sometimes, and 
the fact of that man being in it does not improve my opinion of 
the “Giltwell.” 

“ Ashworth declares it will be the biggest thing on the street. 
I say, Will, I want to talk to you about Spagnoletti. What do 
you think of him? Is your opinion still unchanged ?” 

The young man turned round from the indicator he had been 
examining. 

“It would be as difficult to discover the author of the ‘ Man 
in the Iron Mask’ as this count’s antecedents. I’ve told you 
before I think he’s a snake in the grass, an impostor and adven- 
turer, trading on his good looks to fascinate silly women. I 
wouldn’t trust him farther than I could see him.” 

“He has again got the entrée to Ashworth’s, and Ethel, I fear, 
loves him. Do you ever see him ?” 
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“ He has dealt with us occasionally, but always left a suffi- 
ciency of margin on his stock transactions.” 

“‘[ made a strange discovery about him yesterday,” said Harry, 
lowering his voice. “I followed a certain man to some gambling 
rooms; I bought the hand of another who was winning, and I 
played high—for the first time, I give you my word, and the last.” 

* You,” cried Will aghast, “ played ?” 

“Yes; and I won, too. Finding that Spagnoletti was the 
owner of the place, and seeing him there, a certain rage and 
disgust seized me. I donbled the stakes and I broke his bank.” 

“ Strange,” muttered Will, “ what mad things love will make 
us do! My poor friend, you’re hard hit in a certain quarter.” 

“Yes, Will, I do care for that dear girl. I want to save them 
all being ruined. Can you help me? You're full of resources. 
To think that Spagnoletti, who did some business here and 
passed for an operator in stocks, is a professional gambler!” 

“That was hinted in London, if you remember.” 

“Yes. Why, here is actually the man whose chance I bought 
at the tables for five hundred dollars, and with whom I afterwards 
divided my winnings.” 

“1 think I can help you now, old fellow,” said Will as an idea 
struck him. 

The man entered, and seeing Harry, wrung his hand and was 
profuse in terms of admiration. 

* What can we do for you?” asked Will. 

“‘T’ve been recommended to your establishment to get a 
‘square deal’ in stocks,” he answered. “I’ve had a most extra- 
ordinary run of luck at a big faro game. You must surely have 
heard of it. This gentleman bought my chance for five hundred 
dollars and then went shares in winnings.” 

“And your name? We must have your name,” said Travers, 
smiling and taking up his pen. 

“ Bill Yeatman, once of Fifty-Fifth Street, Long Avenue, but 
now Metropolitan Hotel, Room 42.” 

Bill had become quite a hero among the New York gamblers, 
the astonishing news of his success and the romantic action of 
the “ stranger ” having spread like wild-fire. 

After arranging an investment with Mr. Travers, he left, pro- 
fuse in his thanks to Harry;.and Harry soon after, seeing Will 
wa; busy, took his departure. 

“Tet me see,’ muttered Will, “how I can best act for them 
all. Good heavens! what will Ashworth say when he knows the 
truth ? His worst fears realized! Poor Ethel! But I know any 
warnings of mine would only make matters worse. That villain 
shall not marry Ethel though, not, at least, in the disguise of a 
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gentleman. She shall know what sort of person he is. This I 
can do for Harry. And there’s poor Maisie, too. I fear the affair 
has gone too far there for me to stop it.” 

Then he wrote the following note to an old friend of his, 
Charlie Forde, a Bohemian reporter of the New York Herald : 


Office of Meath & Co., 
Broad Street, 
N. Y. 
DEAR CHARLIE,—- 

Call at the Metropolitan Hotel, Room 42, and interview a 
man there named Bill Yeatman in regard to an extraordinary 
run of luck at the faro bank, he having won twenty thousand 
dollars some days ago. If you can write it up and publish it, 
leaving Harry Benham’s name out, do so; merely allude to him 
as the mysterious stranger, &c. Report also the engagement of 
the Count Spagnoletti to one of our most charming New York 
girls under “Fashionable Intelligence” in another part of the 
paper, and you will do a real favour to 

Your old friend, 
WILL TRAVERS. 


P.S.—Be sure and mention the name of the proprietor of the 
gambling rooms, and describe his appearance, &c. 
W. T. 


* What ever possesses Will to write like this?” said Charlie as 
he finished perusing the note later on. ‘“ However, they are good 
items, and I'll work them up the best way I can for the paper.” 

He rose from his chair, put on his hat, and leaving the house, 
took his way through Broadway in pursuance of his resolution. 


CHAPTER V. 
UNCONVINCED. 


JuLY had come with her all-conquering heat, her wealth of flowers 
and fruits and sweet, smooth winds. There were deeper perfumes 
near the old summer-house where on this lovely morning Mr. 
Ashworth sat, calmly contemplative, watching the vessels glide 
by in the sunshine. He was very fond of this seat, and invariably 
sauntered out after breakfast, paper in hand, to while away an 
hour, ere going out to see his friends. 

He had scanned all the political and telegraphic news of any 
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importance, and was about to lay aside the paper to watch ‘the 
vessels in the bay, when his eye was attracted by a flaming head- 
line in the local columns, entitled : 


“Beating the Tiger. A wonderful feat. A gambler wins 
thirty-thousand dollars and breaks a bank.” 


Then followed a succinct account in the shape of an interview 
with Bill Yeatman in the Metropolitan Hotel, and of the events 
related in the gambling-rooms. The proprietor of the gambling- 
house was referred to in the following terms: 

“Count Spagnoletti, the proprietor of the ‘ bank,’ is a tall, 
handsome man, dark-complexioned, with black hair and a fault- 
less moustache of the same colour. He dresses in the height of 
the fashion, and is the leader of a certain set here. His manners 
are elegant, even distingué, and he is not given to the ‘loud’ 
style so prevalent among the gamblers of the city. He has been 
a pretty heavy operator in Wall Street, but his recent speculations 
in that quarter have proved unfortunate. He is one of the ruling 
spirits of the new mining venture known as the ‘ Giltwell,’ 
being one of the heaviest stockholders and manipulators of the 
concern. He is very popular among the ladies, and it is stated 
that he is engaged to a daughter of Mr. Philip Ashworth, formerly 
a well-known merchant in this city, at present residing in the 
vicinity of Bay Ridge.” 

Charlie had rather over-stepped the mark here; the maiden 
alluded to by Will having been Maisie. 

As the merchant’s eyes reached the end of the article, his expres- 
sion betokened an extremity of rage such as was rarely seen on his 
kind, placid face. The veins in his forehead were swollen ; his eyes 
flashed. Starting to his feet he dropped the paper, and striking 
his forehead, groaned aloud : 

* Heavens !—what a disgrace! And just what I feared, the 
villain! My daughter’s name linked with his! If he dares to 
come under my roof again I'll not receive him, and I'll forbid 
the girls to see him.” 

A light step sounded in his ear, and turning round he saw 
Florrie, who put her little hands on his shoulder and kissed 
him. 

* Why, what’s the matter, dear papa? What were you mutter- 
ing ?—talking to yourself like Shylock before the feigned Court 
at Venice. I’ve been watching you from the window ever so 
long.” 

He picked up the newspaper and pointed to the column and 
article in question. 

“ Read it, Florrie ; then see what has upset me, child.” 
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With a frightened expression she hastily glanced over the 
contents, Then she dropped the paper, and going up to her 
father, said soothingly : 

* But it may not be true, papa. Perhaps it is some enemy 
who has done this to injure him. It cannot be so bad as that.” 

*T have heard whispers of this before, Flo, and it is only a 
confirmation of my worst fears. But come, my darling, let us 
go into the house. I have a painful duty to perform, and I must 
perform it.” 

“ Why, what are you going to do, papa?” 

“ Ethel shall read this, and must refuse to see or speak to the 
man again. Why, he’s given out he’s engaged to her!” 

Florrie sighed. 

* How is Ethel to-day ?” 

“Very sad, papa. I'm afraid she will be quite seriously ill 
soon.” 

“Tf she heeds me not, she is no daughter of mine,” he mut- 
tered. “Send her to me in the library; tell her I want to speak 
with her.” 

“ Yes, dear papa. But don’t speak harshly to her, will you?” 
and the tears rushed to Florrie’s eyes ; she was very uneasy about 
Ethel. Then she turned slowly towards the house to seek her 
sister. 

“ There goes the noblest little woman on this island—God bless 
her,” he said, forgetting all poor Florrie’s faults, as he watched 
her enter the house through the door leading to the piazza. 

And he dreaded the coming interview with Ethel. “ Ethel 
was like her sister till she met that villain,” he muttered, “ But 
she will no doubt banish him from her mind when I have shown 
him to her in his true light, and she realizes the disgrace and 
misery from which she has been saved.” 

How little he knew of woman’s heart! He picked up the paper 
from the ground and walked deliberately to the house, entering 
which he made his way to the library, and sank into an easy 
chair to await his daughter’s presence. 

Five minutes elapsed. The door opened; he heard the frou- 
jrow of a dress, which awoke him from the reverie into which 
he had fallen. 

Looking up he saw Ethel before him—his beautiful daughter 
of whom he was so proud. She wore a neat morning dress of soft 
cream-coloured cashmere, trimmed with delicate laces, and a 
knot of blue ribbons at her throat ; a fresh rose had been fastened 
in her hair, which was coiled round her shapely head. Ethel 


was very careful about her toilettes now, since Maisie was her 
rival. 
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She was ashen pale; her eyes, with their drooping lids, had 
lust their light ; yet her beauty of form and outline were un- 
changed; and she looked still imperial in her young grace and 
loveliness. 

She bent over her father’s chair and kissed him affectionately, 
in a nervous, timid way, as though fearing some unpleasant 
communication. 

“Did you wish to see me, dear?” she asked, surprised at his 
s.lence. 

He raised his eyes to hers. 

“ Yes, Ethel. I want to see you to speak with you on a 
subject concerning the happiness of yourself and family.” 

She turned her face aside; her eyes drooped to the floor. 

**Go on,” she said quietly. 

“The subject on which I wish to speak with you is—Count 
Spignoletti. Take that chair and sit down.” 

“No, I prefer to stand,” she said coldly and proudly, “and am 
quite ready to hear what you have to say.” 

He picked up the paper but he did not give it to her—not yet, 
at least. 

* You may have known for some time, Ethel, if you have 
watched my manner to Count Spagnoletti, that, although bearing 
the semblance of a gentleman, still I never liked him.” 

“ That is not his fault,” she said, her hand on her heart. 

* And have not been able to disguise that dislike, even in his 
presence.” 

“T know he has been shamefully treated by my family—by you 
and Florrie,” she said passionately. 

He looked at her tenderly, but he went on firmly, determined 
to do his duty. 

“T made an attempt to find out his business and haunts, but 
was unable to do so, beyond the fact that he speculated in Wall 
Street. Whispers of another business, not quite so legitimate, 
cme to my ears, but until I could gain a positive confirmation of 
them, I gave no credence to them, for [ thought of you, and I 
dived not believe him an adventurer.” 

Ethel drew a deep breath. There was more behind all this. 
Iler father’s manner frightened her. 

“This morning, in reading the Herald, I have unfortunately 
received the confirmation I had so long feared, and before I say 
more to you on the subject I wish you to read this.” 

He handed her the paper, and pointed to the article in question. 

During her father’s speech she had stood by his side, calm and 
statue-like, her eyes cast down on the floor, a deep spot of colour 
at last burning through her pale cheek. Then this hectic flush 
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vanished, leaving her face marble-like in its hue. She took the 
paper mechanically from him, and reading it over hurriedly, her 
lip curled, and when she had finished, and thrown the paper aside, 
she turned to her father with flashing eyes and heaving breast. 

“It is false,” she cried, folding her hands; “ I don’t believe it.” 

Mr. Ashworth started from his chair. “ You don’t believe it, 
but J do.” 

“TI cannot help that, papa, and were it true, and the truth even 
blacker, I would not care.” 

“You are prepared, then, to take his part and to defy me.” 

“To take his part—the part of an injured, maligned gentle- 
man—yes ; to defy you, never.” 

“My dear Ethel, you were a kind, good daughter until this 
villain crossed your path and entered our home. From that day 
you have been a changed girl. . You have shunned your father 
and sister—shunned the society of friends who are honoured and 
welcomed here. 

“I do not care to hear him spoken against,” she said passion- 
ately. 

“ Now, understand me distinctly ; if Count Spagnoletti crosses 
my threshold again, I'll have my servants refuse him admittance, 
and I forbid you to receive him.” 

“You are driving me to extreme measures,” she said in a low 
voice. “ Take care, papa, what you do.” 

The merchant looked like an avenging Nemesis in his indigna- 
tion. His eyes glistened, his tall form towered to its greatest 
height, and he brought his hand down so heavily on the table 
that it made the water-jug and glasses clatter. Ethel was proof 
against all this emphasis. 

“As to your marrying such a man, Ethel, it is not to be 
thought of. Dismiss him from your mind, hanish all false senti- 
ment connected with his memory. Love is like a spark; crush it 
ere it can spread, and you end all fear of a conflagration.” 

A moment’s breathless silence, broken only by the quick beats 
of her heart. 

“I hope, my dear, you will try and forget him, and seek a hus- 
band among the kind and honourable gentlemen who have hitherto 
vainly sought to become suitors for your hand. This, believe me, 
is only a girlish infatuation—a girlish folly.” 

“Is this what you sent for me to say?” asked Ethel, raising her 
eyes to his, and the hot colour returning in a flood-tide. 

“It is,” he said, quietly. 

“ Very well, papa. I have heard very patiently what you have 
had to urge. Now listen to what I have to say in this matter. 
I repeat, the count has been cruelly, vilely slandered. He is a 
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thorough gentleman—a nobleman, a perfect linguist, a consum- 
mate musician, and artist ; and I—I love him, and I will marry 
him tf he wishes, all the world notwithstanding.” 

The next minute Ethel had vanished, and throwing herself 
down by her bed-side in the silence of her little room, burst into 
a passionate flood of tears. 

“My love! my love!” she muttered in between her sobs. 
“They will break my heart between them. How little they know 


” 


you! How jealous are your enemies—and how I hate them! 


(To be continued.) 














HIS MOTHER'S SMILE. 


JoHNn FIELD was a self-made man. His father had kept a little 
tailoring establishment in an out-of-the-way town in one of the 
midland counties, and had found it no easy task to keep the wolf 
from the door. His family consisted of his wife, an amiable, 
kindly woman, and two sons. John was the elder of the two sons, 
his brother being his junior by a few years. The characters of 
the two boys were strongly contrasted. John was painstaking 
with any work he took in hand, and secretly nursed an aspiration 
to go ahead in the world; his brother was wild and thoughtless 
and averse from any laborious occupation, either of brain or hand. 
The scapegrace frequently made good resolutions, and would 
demean himself with great humility for a week, nay, sometimes 
for a fortnight at a time. During these happy intervals Ned, who 
was versed in his father’s trade, would work in the little shop with 
great assiduity, but there was always the same lamentable con- 
clusion to those bright passages in his career. He would absent 
himself from the shop without giving the slightest warning, and 
the next news of him would treat of some of his freaks. 

When young Field was about seventeen, he involved himself 
in a serious difficulty. He was caught poaching on the domain 
of a local magistrate, and was tried for the offence in the Petty 
Sessions Court. The case was proved, and he was heavily fined 
for the misdemeanour. His parents were unable to pay the fine, 
and the boy had to undergo a term of imprisonment, an event 
which the poor tailor and his wife, who prided themselves upon 
their stainless reputation, looked upon as a disgrace to the family 
which nothing could ever wipe out. The culprit’s brother shared 
his parents’ feelings in the matter. 

After his release from prison, Edward Field left his native town. 
His departure from home was a voluntary act on his part. Indeed, 
the rest of the family had endeavoured to dissuade him from his 
intention of leaving them, but his determination to go was unalter- 
able. The extent of the disgrace he had caused the family had 
assumed undue proportions in his mind. He wept, on the first 
occasion perhaps in his Jife, when his mother embraced him for 
the last time. He was destined never to revisit his native town. 
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The boy’s mother did not survive long. She had never enjoyed 
robust health, and that sorrow broke her down. A year after- 
wards her husband was laid beside her in the old churchyard on 
the outskirts of the town. 

By this time John Field had succeeded in securing a clerkship 
in a solicitor’s office. He had a clear head, was a good penman, 
and worked hard and conscientiously. His employer soon began 
to appreciate his clerk’s ability and perseverance, and the result 
was that in a few years he decided to advance him money and 
take him as an apprentice. Field eventually became a solicitor. 
His employer took him into partnership, and the two worked 
amicably together until the death of the senior partner. 

Shortly after his partner’s death, Field joined a firm of London 
solicitors, and his position became soon an enviable one in many 
respects. 

He was a self-made man, and he was proudly conscious of the 
fact ; but he was less hard, less mercenary, than the majority of 
self-made men. He was not forgetful of the past: a photograph 
of his mother hung over the mantel-piece in his bedroom, and on 
this picture his gaze was often affectionately fixed. 

He never spoke to any one of his scapegrace brother; he kept 
his secret locked fast in his heart. He had from time to time 
instituted inquiries respecting Edward’s whereabouts, but the 
inquiries proved unsuccessful. Only one letter had _ been 
received from him since he left home in disgrace, and that came 
shortly after his disappearance. He gave no address. He said 
he was in fearful distress, but added that he would never ask for 
nor accept a penny from home. Whatever might befall him he 
would never be a burden on them again. 

John Field resided in Richmond, and left the City for home 
about five o’clock every evening. 

One day as he was walking along a narrow street near his 
office, Field’s attention was suddenly arrested by the figure of a 
man leaning at a public-house corner. For one brief moment he 
thought he was gazing at a dissipated likeness of his own father. 
He stood still in the street gazing fixedly at the man, who in 
return stared at him and then darted suddenly down a side street. 
Field was at first tempted to follow the retreating figure, for it 
now flashed upon him that he had been looking at his brother. 
He did not do so, however, but continued on his way with a heavy 
heart. ‘He could not have recognized me,” he reflected. “ Poor 
Edward! Perhaps he thought,” and he smiled grimly, “I was 
some one who meant him harm. Perhaps he thought I was a 
= hounding him down. Good God! has it come to 
that ?” 
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One summer’s evening he was obliged to remain in town up to 
a later hour than usual. He did not start for home until near 
midnight. He was tired out, and after eating some supper in 
the sitting-room on the ground floor, he stretched himself on a 
couch. He was extremely sleepy, so sleepy that he thought he 
would have a nap before going upstairs. The light of the gas 
was troubling his eyes, so he turned out the lights. He had 
matches in his pockets, and could re-light the gas when he 
awoke. 

He was soon sound asleep. 

He awoke with a sensation as if something was wrong—as if 
something strange had occurred in the room. He believed some 
sound in the room had aroused him. Without stirring his limbs 
he looked quietly round the room, which was faintly illumined by 
the light of a street lamp, the rays from which flitted through the 
venetian blinds drawn down over the windows. 

Something stirred in a corner of the room. He gazed fixedly 
at the portion of the room whence the sound came, and to om 
astonishment and consternation he discerned the figure of a ma 
with his back turned towards him. The man was evidently sifting 
the contents of the drawer of a side table. A burglar! How was 
he to act? This man was, no doubt, armed, and woul.l not be 
likely to show mercy to any person opposing him. Field had no 
weapon with which he could attack the burglar or defend himself. 
He decided to remain perfectly still for the present. While he 

rapidly revolved these thoughts, the man ceased rummaging, and, 
to Field’s surprise, dropped on his hands and knees and, walking 
on all-fours, approached the couch. The man’s face was almost 
completely concealed by a peaked cap drawn down over his eyes. 
The moment he began to move in the direction of the couch, 
Field closed his eyes and breathed quietly and regularly as if 
asleep, and he turned his face to the wall lest he should unclose 
his eyes through nervousness. In a few moments he felt the 
man’s breath faintly fanning his hair. The burglar, evidently 
believing him to be asleep, arose and walked towards the door. 
He opened it and walked noiselessly into the hall. Field resolved 
to follow him. A half-formed notion as to how the purposes of the 
burglar might be defeated without violence had occurred to him. He 
took offa pair of slippers which he was wearing, and placed them on 
the floor, for the purpose of rendering his foot-falls inaudible. He 
then crept over to the fire-place and armed himself with a poker, 
and with this weapon in his hand walked gently into the hall, 
which was almost dark. He heard the stairs creak faintly, and 
concluded that his unpleasant visitor was mounting them. Hold- 
ing his breath, Field proceeded to ascend in pursuit. He knew 
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the steps liable to creak, and carefully avoided them. The burglar 
entered the drawing-room and remained there for a few minutes. 
Field, who kept still and listened intently, heard sounds which 
indicated that the burglar was securing booty. These sounds were 
barely audible. The burglar emerged from the drawing-room. 
Field, from the deep shadow, could trace the outline of the man 
as he came from the drawing-room, as this room, like the one 
beneath it, borrowed a little light from the street. The intruder 
proceeded further upstairs, Field moving cautiously after him. 
At length he reached Field’s bedroom, the door of which was 
open, and entered. The burglar left the door of the bedroom 
open, and the key of the door was in the lock. Field glided 
swiftly but silently to the door and peeped into the room. The 
man was forcing the lock of a press. Field slipped his hand 
round the edge of the door and noiselessly removed the key from 
the inside. He then inserted it into the outer keyhole, quickly 
drew the door towards him, and turned the key in the lock. He 
heard the burglar start and stumble against something; but no 
further sound came from the room. Field rushed downstairs, put 
on his slippers and ran to a police-station, situated a couple of 
hundred yards from his house. The man might manage to force 
the door or escape through the window, but Field believed he was 
doing his best in running for the police. Field, accompanied by 
two policemen, was soon back again in the house. Two servants 
half dressed were shivering in the hall. They had heard the 
bang given to the bedroom door by their master, followed by the 
sound of some one hurriedly descending the stairs. One of the 
policemen remained on guard outside the house, and Field, 
accompanied by the other, went upstairs without delay, the two 
girls following at a safe distance. On reaching the room they 
perceived through the slits of the door that there was a light 
within. No sound came from the apartment. The policeman 
unlocked the coor with his left hand and shoved it open; in his 
right hand he held a revolver. When the door was flung open 
a horrible spectacle was revealed. A man, apparently dead, was 
reclining backwards on the bed, with his throat fearfully gashed. 
The bed clothes were saturated with blood, and upon the floor lay 
an open razor. The moment Field caught sight of the man 
lying upon the bed, he uttered a shriek which thrilled all present 
with a feeling of horror even more intense than that caused by 
the dreadful spectacle. His face was colourless, and an expression 
of the most profound agony was stamped upon it. The policeman 
and the servants were dumb with mingled fear and astonishment. 
Suddenly something lying on the bedclothes caught Field’s eye. 
He rushed to the bed and seized the object, which proved to be 
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the framed photograph of an old woman, with a quiet, loving 
smile. Lying close to the picture Field found a note written in 
pencil. Having read it he groaned and let it fall upon the floor. 
A moment afterwards he knelt sobbing at the feet of the prostrate 
man. The policeman picked up the note which Field had dropped. 
It ran thus: 


“Brother, forgive me. I did not know this house was yours 
until now ; but I see your papers and I saw my mother’s photo- 
graph when I turned up the light. I meant to rob this house, 
but when I saw the photograph my heart sickened. I can endure 
life no longer. Good-bye, 


“EDWARD.” 
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